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SC THE FARM HOVSE DE LV) 


BORA SEAT OF 
ROBERT J. COLLIER, Es 


JOHN-RVSSELL: POPE ‘ARCHITECT 


Or LATE years one of the most prom- 
inent developments of American domes- 
tic architecture has consisted in the in- 
creasing number of successfully in- 
dividual houses. There was а time 
when American architects were trving 
hard to design extremely individual 
residences, but the harder they tried 
the more completely they failed. They 
succeeded more often in being eccentric 
than in being individual. There succeed- 
ed a period in which the majority of 
the more expensive American houses 
were pretentious, formal and on the 
whole academic. This period was an 
improvement upon the one which pre- 
ceeded it, but its value consisted less 
in its results than in the schooling which 
our architects obtained in the under- 
standing and handling of certain essen- 
tial traditions of form. At the present 
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time, while there are many very eccentric 
and many very formal houses still being 
erected, we have a handful of architects 
whose work is neither academic or ec- 
centric and who can add vitality and 
propriety to the unconventional use of 
certain traditional styles. They have at- 
tained to a genuine individuality of ex- 
pression, and their houses, when they 
are come upon unexpectedly, are capable 
of giving the sympathetic observer an 
actual shock of surprise and pleasure. 
Mr. Robert Collier's house at Wicka- 
tunk, New Jersey, designed by Mr. John 
Russell Pope, belongs to this class. 11 
consists of a spacious but unpretentious 
wooden building. two stories and attic in 
height, and long enough to produce the 
effect of being low. In a certain sense ` 
its design follows the tradition of those 
shingled villas which Messrs. McKim, 
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Mead & White and other firms used to 
design twenty-five years ago; and it has 
somewhat the same quality as these 
houses. But it belongs to a better gener- 
al type. During the last twenty-five 
years the well-to-do American has ceas- 
ed as a rule to buy a villa plot by the 
seashore and prefers to build his country 
place in the interior and to set up as 
some kind of gentleman farmer. | 

Mr. Collier, among others, has evi- 
dently wanted his country dwelling to 
belong to the general type of simple, 
unpretentious farm houses; and Mr. 
Pope has succeeded in giving to his coun- 
try seat precisely this character. It is 
merely a commodious farm house, de- 
lightfully placed in an orchard and with- 
out any pretense even of being unpre- 
tentious. It is the real thing, bearing in 
all its details the evidence of skillful and 
beautiful design, and as well adapted to 
its surroundings as it is individual and 
self-possessed. 

On its entrance side the building is, 
as I have said, long, low and almost 
unpretentious in its lines. It is entered 
not by means of a porch, but by a spa- 
cious recess taken out of the body of the 
building and running up through two 
stories to the line of the roof. The 
timbers of the roof are supported by 
five tall, square, slender columns, whose 
effect is both light and graceful. They 
have the advantage of being and of 
looking like real wooden supports, and 
not of being designed in wood to im- 
itate stone. Another architect in a kin- 
dred house on the Hudson has used 
similarly porportioned columns to serve 
a similar purpose, but Mr. Pope has been 
rather more successful in making his 
columns look like what they are. From 
this recess, a visitor enters a spacious 
stair hall, which runs through the build- 
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ing and which leads both to the impor- 
tant living rooms and to a covered porch 
on the far side of the house. The stair 
hall and the rooms are designed to har- 
monize with the scrupulous simplicity 
of the exterior. 

On the other side of the house its out- 
line loses the monotony of its entrance 
side and becomes much more striking. 
In planning a residence of this kind, 
which must look like a farm-house, while 
at the same time being much more spa- 
cious and accommodating than any actual 
farmer would need, a good deal of in- 
genuity has to be exerted in order to 
prevent it from looking too big for its 
type. Mr. Pope has met the difficulty 
by adding a bold extension to the middle 
of the far side of the building. То this 
projection is added a covered porch, run- 
ning up through two stories, the slant 
of whose roof 1s tied in with the roof of 
the extension. The ceiling of the porch 
is carried by eight square, slender wood- 
en columns, similar in design to those on 
the front of the building. The effect of 
the extension and the porch is exceed- 
ingly picturesque. The porch itself may 
have the disadvantage of being a good 
deal exposed to wind and rain for an 
out-door room ; but presumably it is only: 
intended for use during that part of the 
day when the sun is shinning elsewhere. 
The recessed out-door room on the 
entrance side is doubtless intended both 
to live in and as a means of entrance, 
for the comparative isolation of the 
place would make such an employment 
possible. 

It 15. 15 very much to be hoped that 
many more well-to-do Americans will 
want the kind of house which Mr. Rob- 
ert Collier has built and that thev will 
be equally happy іп their choice of an ar- 
chitect. H. DEG 
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Drawing Room. 


THE COUNTRY SEAT OF ROBERT J. COLLIER, Е50., WICKATUNK, N. J. 
John Russell Pope, Architect. 
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THOSE WHO WOULD LOOK FOR BEAUTY 
still clinging to what the wreck of time 
has left of old houses must now betake 
themselves to some one of those few 
remote corners of these old cities where 
the destructive fury of the demolisher's 
pick—wielded in the name of a wrongly 
understood modernity, new needs, and 
a new and barbaric taste—has not yet 
fallen upon these vestiges of the past. 
Few indeedare the spots now—oases 
in the desert—that have escaped the pres- 
sure of the real and imaginary needs 
urged in the cause of the public hygiene, 
the modern citizen's demands for com- 
fort, and the insatiable love of gain on 
the part of greedy speculators; but still 
it is this very scarcity that makes them 
even more precious, and seems to en- 
hance their beauty and charm. 

In the still night, when the calm 
moonlight from the silvery crescent rid- 
ing high in the starry sky, falls upon 
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the royal banks of the Arno reflecting 
strange shadows from  palaces and 
towers in the mirror of water, here in 
the heart of old Florence we can still 
feel the beating pulse of a mighty life 
that once was; listen still to the voice 
of a dead people, and in the. dreamy 
reality of the surroundings make the 
days of a by-gone age live again. Here, 
around the piazza S. Biagio, in the labv- 
rinth of streets and winding alleys run- 
ning off from the piazza Peruzzi, where 
the bright offensive glare of the arc- 
lights falls less hurtfully on the eye, 
while the ear is no longer deafened by 
the sound of the clanging tram-bell, and 
the noise and stir of the hurried life 
of modern days is less intense, there 
come to the studious observer pleasing 
visions of times that were, as he realizes 
that here may still be felt the lingering 
throb of that vigorous life that was once 
the soul of Tuscany in the day of her 
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greatness, grandeur and predominance. 
Here the fourteenth century houses of 
stern and sombre aspect, and the black 
turretted palaces of the days of the 
Renaissance still recall the glories of the 
past, the bold heroic deeus, the fierce 
and desperate internal struggles, the 


flourishing commerce, and the envied for- 


tunes of the city of Florence, which first 
in the brilliant splendour of republican 
liberty and then in the tranquil glory of 
the Medicean principality, rose to such 
fame and power and beauty as to stir- 
pass all, or nearly all, the other cities of 
the beautiful peninsula. But alas, to 
gaze on the interior of these ancient 
buildings, whose external aspect can 
evoke such charming visions of the past, 
is but too often to experience a sad and 
sorrowful awakening from a complete 
illusion. 

The loggias are for the most part 
walled up, and walled up, too, or ob- 
structed, are the high windows of the 
large halls, broken up and altered to suit 
the modern citizen's modest needs, while 
in the course of time, all or almost all 
the antique furniture has disappeared, 
finding its way, to a large extent, into 
foreign museums and private collections. 
Even the pieces of this old furniture 
still existing in foreign museums are 
mostly and notably spoiled by cleaning, 
waxing, restoring or capricious addition. 
Solely by studying and comparing the 
chronicles, the romances of ancient au- 
thors, letters, and the information that 
may be gathered from the inventories of 
the time (documents to be found in 
thousands in the Florentine archives), 
and then attentively considering places 
and surroundings as pictured in fres- 
coes, pictures, reliefs, miniatures and old 
prints, can we succeed in forming a clear 
idea of the real appearance of old 
Florentine furniture. 


II. 


The Via Гога Rossa was one of the 
chief streets within the oldest boundary 
walls of the city of Florence. There 
a great many powerful families had 
their home. Up to the time of the bar- 
barous destruction of the buildings form- 
ing the ancient centre of the city, this 
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street still bore the purely characteristic 
features of the Middle Ages. To-dav 
nought meets the eye save the spoiled 
remains of its palaces. The demolisher’s 
pick has beaten down the fine Bostichi 
tower that faced the Loggie of the. Mer- 
cato Nuovo, and the strong tower of de- 
fence of the Bosi and has destroyed the 
superb palace that the Cocchi-Compaeni 
bestowed on the church of Or San 
Michele, as weit as the ancient habita- 
tion of the Davanzati with its beautiful 
Gothic windows. All that is left to tes- 
tify to the splendour that is gone are 
the Foresi towers (Via Porta Rossa 20), 
the tower of the Monaldi over the Tor- 
rigiani palace, and the sombre imposing 
palace of the Davizzi Davanzati. 

The Davizzi family was one of the 
most ancient of those that dwelt in the 
Via Porta Rossa. Their palace stood 
with its facade in the Via Porta Rossa, 
and the rear in the Via di Capaccio, 
and according to medieval custom was 
divided among several members of the 
family. Andrea, son of the then late 
Domenico di Gherardo Davizzi, gave up 
half of the palace to his uncle Giovanni 
on the 8th December, 1424, making as a 
condition that the latter should not have 
the right to sell it. Lorenzo di Gherardo, 
who owned the palace in 1498, describes 
it 1n the census in these terms, “а palace 
with three wool warehouses." During 
the 15th century, the Davizzi were still 
rich and powerful, but at the beginning 
of the 16th century the family fortunes 
began to decline, and in 1516 the 
Davizzi were obliged to sell their 
palace to Onofrio Bartolini, an apos- 
tolic prothonotary. 

Fortunate speculations had raised the 
Bartolini to the position of one of the 
most powerful familes of that day. 
When the new palace that Baccio 
d'Agnolo built for them was finished, 
they rented the Davizzi house to the 
"Ufficiali della Decima," a magistracy 
that levied a heavy tax' om the Flor- 
entines. The numerous inscriptions on 
the walls of the house are undoubtedly 
the expression of dissatisfaction on the 
part of more than one tax-payer, made 
during the hours of waiting at the eu- 
trance to the offices. In 1578, the palace 
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passed into the hands of Bernardo 
Davanzati, a translator of Tacitus and 
author of a history of schism in Eng- 
land. He, also, came of an ancient 
family of the Florentine nobility, which 
up to the end of the days of liberty had 
given eleven gonfaloniers and forty-four 
priors to the Republic. Messer Giuliano 
di Niccoló Davanzati was several times 
the Florentine ambassador at the court 
of the pope, Eugène IV., and was made 
knight of the Golden Spur at the in- 
auguration of the Cathedral, when, too, 
he had the right conferred upon him to 
add to his arms the papal tiara and keys. 
The coat of arms that was transferred 
from the ancient dwelling to the 
Davizzi palace, bears the following in- 
scription: Ex privilegio Eugenii IV. D. 
Julianus Davanzati Eques. 

The Davanzati, who at the time of 
the siege of Florence were the most 
ardent champions of the Republic and of 
liberty, were exiled after the fall of thé 
city. Their glorious history was 
brought to a close in 1838, when the last 
descendant of the family, Carlo di Giu- 
seppe Davanzati, threw himself out of 
one of the windows of his palace and 
thus perished. . 

After the death ot the last of the 
Davanzati, the palace was divided into 
a large number of apartments which be- 
came occupied by tenants from the com- 
mon classes. It was picturesque but 
sordid and neglected til, some years 
ago, it was purchased by Prof. Elia Volpi 
who purposed restoring it to its former 
state. The long work of restoration, 
carried out, too, in minute particulars, 
was accomplished by M. Volpi, with the 
aid of the painter Silvio Zanchi, in a 
manner worthy of our admiration. In 
the face of incredible difficulties, the 
whitened rough-cast that covered the 
walls was removed, and the ancient 
mural decorations laid bare, the paint- 
ings on the ceilings were completed, and 
everything not belonging to the original 
building pulled down. And at this day 
the Davanzati palace is the only Floren- 
tine dwelling of the 14th century still 
standing intact. 

The facade of the palace is built en- 
tirely of solid blocks of stone; roughly- 
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squared and embossed stones reach up 
to the first floor, then above are pol- 
ished blocks. Only the uppermost story, 
an after construction, is of brick. The 
sombre aspect of the palace is relieved 
by three great portals and the segmental 
arches over them and over the cor- 
responding windows of the three stories. 
Over the first story are seen the Davan- 
zati arms which some would attribute 
to Donatello; though a glance at the 
baroque border is sufficient to convince 
one that these arms were sculptured 
after Bernardo Davanzati had become 
proprietor of the palace in 1578. The 
vestibule takes up the full breadth of 
the facade. Three openings or machi- 
colations served, it 15 said, for defence; 
we believe, however, that they were sim- 
ply intended as communications between 
the first and ground floors. The three 
escutcheons seen in the frescoes opposite 
the three portals remind one that the 
palace was built by the Davizzi. In 
spite of the severe simplicity of outline, 
the court harmonizes so well with the 
rest of the structure, that it would be 
impossible to find another in Florence to 
bear comparison with it. Five columns 
with bizarre capitals of projecting 
male heads, uphold the structure with 
the outside staircase and the open 
communications between the different 
rooms. The “Маггоссо,” the city em- 
blem, guards the entrance to the stairs. 
Over the door of the principal stair 
there 1s an old fresco representing Saint 
Christopher with the Infant Jesus giv- 
ing him His benediction as He leans on 
the giant saint's shoulder. The large 
hall on the first floor has still its an- 
cient painted beam-crossed ceiling. 

The large chimney-piece is decorated 
by figures of children dancing, admirably 
executed after the style of Michelozzo. 
The panes of the five large windows are 
framed in lead, and the shutters studded 
with nails. In the middle of the hall 
stands a huge 16th century table with 
antique legs shaped at their extremities 
like lions’ paws. Stools, Savonarola X- 
shaped chairs, a richly sculptured and 
inlaid throne, a large vestry wardrobe, 
and a magnificent piece of Flemish tapes- 
try complete the furniture. 
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In the next room, called the room of 
the Parrots, the gaze is attracted by 
some ancient mural paintings, and in 
these decorative designs parrots are 
seen in the spaces between intertwining 
ornamental bands; above there is а 
frieze of trees, over which are arches 
painted on the wall. 

Another room is called the Peacock 
room, a name taken from the chief de- 
sign in the mural decoration. Оп the 
frieze are to be seen the arms of the 
Davanzati family and of other families 
allied with them or related to them. 


„е Hall. “а 


THE PALAZZO DAWANZATI, 'FLORENQE, ITALV. 
А similar kind of ornamentatiom 15: 


seen in the other rooms of the, palace, 
and is to be found in a great manv houses 
once ‘belonging to Florentine:citizens of 
the Middle Ages. When the ancient 
"Centre of Florence" was destroyed, the 
museum of 5. Marco saved several frag- 
ments of mural decoration, and thus 
those who are curious to see them may 
be afforded a sight of some interesting 
relics. The lower part of the wall gen- 
erally bears ‘designs of a geometrical 


character. The basis often consists of a 
net-work of squares and triangles, 
though at times there are polygons too, 
or stars. The favourite design of the 
14th century is the quadrilobe. The pre- 
dominating colours are blue, green, red 
and.white. Very often the family arms 
arċ painted inside the quadrilobes. The 
manner in which the problem of the cor- 
nice is solved is worthy of observation. 


This cornice is formed by an architrave. 
like that of an ancient temple, and ornate , 
with indentation, or again of pointed 


arches with brackets or rings below; sup- 


“k š 
fg 
porting a curtain hanging from a wooden 


bar. The whole of this is but painted’ 


on Ше! wall yet we can readily believe 
that this 575169) ‘of decoration was really 
effective to a certain degree in produc- 
ing the illusion at which it aimed. Where 
the wall is broken by a door or a win- 
dow the painted hanging is depicted 
drawn aside like a real drapery. - 

In the place of arms, figured represen- 
tations, for the most part of little value, 
are often found in the quadrilobes, as 
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for instance. the scenes in a room of the 
palace of the "Arte della Lana" repre- 
senting the working of wool. Some оі 
them, however, are charming, as in the 
case of one from the house of the Teri, 
depicting in delightful manner the legend 
of Tristan and Yseult. This latter is 
now preserved in the museum of 5. 
Marco. А very important element of 
mural decoration in Florence during the 
Middle Ages consists of painted porti- 
coes with trees appearing beyond a grat- 
ing, and flying birds here and there to 
give reality to the scene. . This type of 
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The Dining Room. 


the Sassetti and the Rondinelli. Often 
there is but a general outline in few 
colours, intended to produce an effect 
when seen from a distance. Althougit 
such painting had no pretension to ar- 
tistic ornamentation, as a whole it cre- 
ates a pleasing and lively impression that 
brings to mind certain mural paintings 
in Rome or at Ротреіі. This kind of 
decoration appears only towards the end 
of the 14th century, and is found run- 
ning through the ornamentation of 
buildings and edifices of the Renaissance 
period. 
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decoration must have been very common; 
several instances of it are seen in the 
Davanzati palace and in the fragments 
at the museum of S. Marco, and 
again, out of Florence, in the palace of 
the cardinal Branda at Castiglione 
d'Olona, near Varese, such decorations, 
attributed in this case to Masolino, are 
to be noted. The most interesting frag- 
ments in the museum of S. Marco come 
from the ancient Davanzati palace, now 
destroyed, and from the habitations of 


In the churches and public palaces, as 
for instance, in the. palace of Arts, this 
kind of geometrical mural decoration is 
adopted. At the palace of the Bargello, 
and also at Santa Trinità, where the 
decorative paintings are certainly not all 
modern, we find entire walls covered 
with geometrical figures and quadrilobes. 
Very interesting is the Davanzati chapel 
at Santa Trinità, which contains the cele- 
brated tomb of Giuliano Davanzati who 
died in 1446. 
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A picturesque and very steep stair 
leads us to the second floor, which 
seems to have been inhabited by other 
members of the family, by Francesco di 
Tommaso Davizzi, towards the end of 
the 14th century, who in 1395, according 
to Passerini, married Catelana, eldest 
daughter of Alberto di Bernardo Alberti. 
The arms of the Davizzi and the Alberti 
are still to be seen in a room on this 
floor. The name of Francesco di Tom- 
maso has come down to us merely be- 
cause he took part in a conspiracy 
against the powerful Maso degli Albizzi 
and was beheaded in 1400. 

The walls of the great hall, formerly 
hung with cloth, are now bare and de- 
void of ornament. Precious pieces of 
ancient furniture, among them a large 
piece of Flemish tapestry, give an idea 
of the richness and magnificence of a 
16th century hall. More charming still 
is the nuptial chamber. The bed, set 
in the post of honour, and surrounded 
by chests, is the only important piece 
of furniture in the room. Оп the wall 
there is a tabernacle with the Madonna; 
sculptured wooden chairs stand around 
an oaken table, and here and there are 
chandeliers of wrought-iron;—the usual 
characteristic furniture of а nuptial 
chamber of the Renaissance period. 

The walls are very richly decorated. 
The manner is that usually followed. 
There is a cornice with round arches and 
ornamental indentation, there are the 
arms of the Davizzi, the Alberti, and 
other families bearing them relationship, 
and between the slender columns of the 
arches painted on the wall runs a frieze 
in a series of frescoes depicting a story 
of love, of adventure, and of death. De- 
low, hanging from rings, there are the 
rods, cords, and curtain. There can be 
no doubt that this decoration was 
wrought for a Davizzi and an Alberti, 
as is shown by the escutcheons of the 
two families seen in the frieze, and the 
main design of the hangings, which con- 
sists of chains running in crossed diag- 
onals as in the arms of the Alberti. 
These paintings were made, perhaps. at 
the time of the marriage of Francesco 


di Tommaso Davizzi and Catelana degli 
Alberti in 1395. 

‘The story itself, here told in colours 
in the paintings arranged after the man- 
ner of a frieze, has remained an enigma 
up to the present time. 

Prof. Hermann Suchier, of the Uni- 
versity of Halle first set me on the right 
way to solving it, when—almost at the 
same time as Dr. Biehl—-he pointed out 
to me a French romance, the story of 
the Dame de Vergy, as the source of the 
interesting series of paintings. But, as 
Prof. Suchier justly observes, the num- 
erous editions of this story do not agree 
very exactly with the series in question. 

The romance of the Dame de Vergy 
was treated in different ways according 
to the age, not only in painting and sculp- 
ture, but also in verse and prose. Its 
precise origin is unknown. Gaston Paris 
places it about 1280, Gaston Raynaud 
between 1282 and 1288. The latter, to 
whom we owe an edition of this ancient 
romance with textual criticism, gives a 
list of fifteen texts dating from the 14th 
to Ше 16th century. ! 

It 15 noticeable that in nearly all, the 
"Dame de Vergy" has become changed 
into the “Dame du Vergier," the cha- - 
teau of Vergy in Burgundy having been 
forgotten. The great number of manu- 
scripts is a proof of the favour which 
this story by an unknown poet of the 
13th century enjoyed. It is mentioned by 
the writers of the 14th century; for in- 
stance, Boccaccio (The third day. Tale 
10), says: “Diones and Fiammetta be- 
gan to sing of Messer Guglielmo and 
the Lady of Vergy.” The romance was 
translated into Dutch, German, English 
and Italian. 

In her Heptameron, published Бу 
Claude Gruget in 1549, Margaret of 
Angouléme, queen of Navarre, has left 
a particularly interesting version of the 
romance which contains some notable 
changes.  Bandello's version, written 
some time during the first half of the 
16th century under the title of La Dama 
del Verziere, differs too, on numerous 
points, from the story as told by the 
unknown poet of the 13th century. 
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At a later time, on looking over again 
the ancient l'rench and Italian romances 
with the kind co-operation of Prof. Pio 
Rajna, I came at last upon a manuscript 
(Cod. 1733) at the Riccardiana Library 
in Florence entitled Rime Diverse, in 
which a romance by an unknown popu- 
lar versifier is to be found (f'. 112), 
written in characters belonging to the 
end of the 14th or the beginning of the 
15th century, and entitled "La storia 
della donna del Vergér e di Messer Gug- 
lielmo, piacevolissima chosa! Now, the 
text* of the Florentine rhymer often cor- 
responds even down to the smallest de- 
tails to the paintings in question. The 
painter of the frescoes, however, has de- 
picted only the more striking scenes, neg- 
lecting some that are less important. 

The poet is much superior to the 
painter. A learned young German, 
Lorenz, acquainted with the romance 
through the Bongi edition, believes this 
poet to be the-Florentine, Antonio Pucci 
(about 1310-1390) a composer of ro- 
mances and chivalric poems which he 
himself, like the story-tellers, often re- 
cited for the entertainment of the public. 
His subjects came to him in different 
ways. For the most part they came in- 
directly from France, being introduced 
into Tuscany by pilgrims, travellers, and 
others. Like a true popular poet, Pucci 
interprets his subject freely, grafting on 
to it popular traditions of all kinds, and 
making his personages speak like the 
people. His language is simple. often 
bald, but is not wanting in a certain 
pleasing naturalness. 

Ап invocation to the Madonna forms 
the prologue to the romance of the Lady 
of Vergy: 

O gloriosa, o Vergine pulzella 

Io vo' la grazia tua adomandare, 

E dire poscia una storia novella, 

Per dare esempio a chi intende di amare. 
Di un Chavaliere e di una Damigiella 
D'un nobile legnaggio е d'alto affare, 
Sicchome per amore ognuno morio, 

E' il gran dannaggio che poi ne seguio. 

(O virgin, glorious maid, first would 


*The text in question was published in 1861 in a 

very whimsical manner, by Salvatore Bongi, ap- 
pearing іп the form of an opuscle dedicated to 
Giovanbattista Passano, of Genoa. 
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I сгауе thy grace, and then a new tale 
relate of a knight and a lady of noble 
lineage and high estate, to warn those 
who would love, for each for love did 
die, and great was the ill that followed.) 
Then follows the recital just as the 
painter of the nuptial chamber has de- 
picted it. 

The lady of the manor of Vergy in- 
vites the knight, Sir William, to follow 
her into her chateau (a). The door is 
guarded by the little dog that is thence- 
forward to bear their messages of love. 


D'una chucciola facievano messagiera. 
(Of a little dog a messenger they made.) 


Never was aught so secretly hid as 
their love; rather would he and she have 
denied God and the saints than avow 
their cherished secret. They swear it 
yet again (b). 

However, the duchess of Burgundy, 
wife of the duke Garnier, seeing d 
William give feasts and tournaments like 
one in love, imagined that the “fete and 
glory” he thus made was for love of 
her. She is seen on her tower beckon- 
ing to Sir William (c) ; she comes down 
to speak to him (d). One day, the duke 
having set out for a neighbouring cha- 
teau (e), the duchess leads the knight 
into her chamber (f) and begins her 
entertainment with the noble game of 
chess (g). Whilst the young man is 
deep in a problem, the düchess draws 
him to her and steals a. kiss' from him 
(h). William wishes to „free .himself ; 
he urges his faithfulness {0 his lord (i). 
The duchess now bears мт, deadly spite 
(j). Whilst William goes; tothe or- 


chard. (''Verziere ) воз méet. “his, loved 
one, and by her side;réaps Ше. 


Е : 4reward 
of his constancy (К), the: duke returns. 
Before her husband the duchess acts 
the part of Potiphar's.wiféj she has 
scratched her face, loosened het hair and 
disordered her dress, and now accuses 
the young man (1). The duké is Scep- 
tical at first (m). At last he resolves 
to question William. The latter pro- 
tests, and ends by declaring that he 
loves another woman. The duke bids 
him tell this woman's name or leave the 
duchy at the end of nine days (n). The 
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time expires, but the knight has not the 
heart to forsake his lady (0); in a last 
interview with the duke, “Sir,” says he, 
"come with me and you shall see her." 
Hidden in a grove (p), the duke wit- 
nesses the meeting, in which the little 
dog plays its part (q). He regains the 


spousal chamber, but the duchess vows 
to withhold herself from him unless he 
punish the unworthy vassal with death 
The duke laughs at her and in 
The next 


(г). 


the end tells her the secret. 
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help. The knight rushes forward and 
kills himself with the same sword (x). 
Then, while cries and lamentations re- 
sound on all sides, the duchess, avenged, 
bursts into cruel laughter. The duke 
draws the sword from the body of the 
knight and slays the guilty woman be- 
fore them all (y). Не himself then 
later takes the cross and departs for 
Rhodes seeking death in fighting with 
the infidels. 

And what the painter has depicted for 


Bed Room on Second Floor. 
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morning, the duchess sets about prepar- 
ing for a ball (s). During the festival 
she encompasses the lady of Vergy with 
a multitude of treacherous words among 
them such as touch upon secret love and 
the little dog accomplice (t). The lady 
of the manor feels herself betrayed, and 
doubts the loyalty of her lover. Wounded 
to the heart, she runs into a neighbour- 
ing room, seizes a sword hanging from 
the wall, and still clasping fast the faith- 
ful little dog with her left arm, she 
pierces her bosom (u). А servant who 
has seen the fatal blow (v) calls for 


us, the poet, in an address to his hearers, 
thus ends: 


Signori, ch'avete udito il gran dannaggio 

Ch'avvenne a due amanti, per malitia 

Della Duchessa, benche 'l Ducha saggio, 

Chom'io v'ó detto, ne fe' gran giustitia. 

Onde poi si dispuose affar passaggio 

Sopra de' Saracin per gran nequitia, 

Elà' mori al servigio d'Iddio. 

АІ vostro honore ё chompiuto el chantare 
mio 

Finita é la storia della Donna del Ver- 
ziche. 
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(Now people ye have heard the great Duke, as I have told ye, meted out stern 
ill that befell two lovers through the justice. Then he determined 10 ‘go and 
malice of the Duchess, though the wise fight against the Saracens for their great 
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iniquity, and there he died in the service 
of God. In your honour is my song ac- 
complished. Ended is the story of the 
Lady of the Orchard.) 

Who was the painter of these fres- 
coes? И 15 as yet an open question. Per- 
haps he might be found among the suc- 
cessors of Andrea Orcagna, for whose 
manner we think we have discovered a 
predilection in a certain feature in his 
drawing of curves, softened by a 
strongly-marked feeling for graceful and 
harmonious outlines in certain inclina- 
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tions of the heads. His drawing is 
graceful and correct, but weak in the 
execution; he avoids as much as possi- 
ble the portrayal of vigorous action, but 
in the lyric scenes, as in the charming 
episode of the game of chess, he displays 
all his talent. 

The importance of these frescoes lies 
not so much in their artistic worth, as in 
their revealing for the first time the great 
influence that French rhymed tales of tlie 
Middle Ages had upon mural painting in 
Italy. 


Stairs Leading to Loggia. 
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А steep wooden stair leads up to the 
third floor and a loggia, whence a wide 
view is to be enjoyed, a view perhaps 
even more extensive than that to be en- 
joyed from the top of the campanile by 
the cathedral. The gaze travels over all 
the vast area of the surrounding city, 
now resting on the great buildings and 
high towers that stand out so imposingly 
from the rest, S. Maria del Fiore, Orsan- 


michele, the Arnolfo and the Badia tow- 
ers, now sweeping away to the pleasant 
hills of Settignano and Fiesole, and as 
far as the distant mountains through 
which the green Mugello flows. Here, 
high up in this old palace in the quiet 
of the still summer nights when poetic 
remembrance of the past steals upon the 
mind, while the gentle murmur of the 
flowing waters of the Arno, falls upon 
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the ear, new and lively images of times 
long since flown, when the old owners 
of the beautiful house wrought and lived 
in this place, among their tapestries and 
ancient furniture, present themselves to 
the mind of the beholder who in the hàlls 
and rooms of this sombre palace has seen 
the ancestral life of long ages ago so 
faithfully recalled. Brighter and clearer, 
as they pass before the eye of fancy, pic- 
tured thus amongst the surroundings that 
were theirs, seem those solemn figures of 
oligarchs seated gravely at the manage- 
ment of public affairs, merchants busy 
in lucrative affairs of commerce, bankers 
with their warehouses dotted all over 
Europe, engaging in the most gigantic 
mercantile enterprises of the time, war- 
riors who on fields of glory gave proof 
of the knightly qualities of their race and 
of the might of the commune of Flor- 
ence. 

Among these massive walls, those 
whose ears have caught the art, may still 
hear the voices of a dead people who 
like us lived and suffered, and felt the 
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thrill of hate and love. Love is the theme 
of the strange stories of the frescoes we 
have but now described, symbol of trage- 
dies once lived, of fierce passions that 
burned in the breasts of these proud and 
mighty ancestors; and the graceful ro- 
mantic figure of the Lady of Vergy lights 
up with a touch of delicate and charm- 
ing womanhood the picture of that age 
in the noonday of the renaissance in Italy, 
at ‘times: so dark and turbid with 
wrath and treachery, with cruel op- 
pression and deeds оі blood, yet 
nevertheless superbly grand in thought 
and the noble expression of the 
genius of a people sublime in letters 
and art. 

And the restoration of this historic 
house, once the home of the terse and 
vigorous translator of Tactitus, a restora- 
tion carried out with such art and skill- 
ful care by Elia Volpi, redounds to the 
glory of Italy, while the palace stands 
like a marvellous embodiment of that dar- 
ing poetic fancy that marks the Italian 
race. 


Mantel in Principal Salon. 
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BY BERBERT DOCROLY 


DURING THE DECADE from 1900 to 1910, 
that general division of the country 
which grew in population and wealth 
most rapidly was unquestionably the Pa- 
cific Coast. There were individua! 
States in the mountain or southwestern 
districts, such as Idaho and Oklahoma, 
whose percentage of increase in popula- 
tion was greater than that of any of 
the Pacific states, but no general group 
of states were on the whole anything 
like as prosperous as those of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California. California 
contained sixty per cent. more population 
at the end of the period than it did in the 
beginning, and California was exceeded 
in this respect by both Oregon and 
Washington. These three states began 
for the first time in their history to reap 
the full advantage of their climate and 
their situation on the Pacific Ocean; and 
there can be little doubt that during the 
current decade they will do almost as 
well as they did during the past decade. 
Their agricultural and commercial pros- 
peritv are based. upon permanent ad- 
vantages of climate and location, which 
will become more rather than less 
powerful in proportion to the general 
expansion of the United States; and 
their industry will be benefitted both by 
the rapid development of water-power 
and the final utilization of the Alaskan 
coal deposits. 

Of the four chief cities on the Pa- 
cific Coast two are old enough to have a 
history, while the other two have made 
their phenomenal growth practically 
within the last twenty years. The two 
that have a history are San Francisco 


6-0 


.and Portland. The history of Portland 


is more prosaic and less dramatic than 
that of San Francisco, but it extends 
over an equally lengthy period.and it 
has been determined by similarly definite 
and permanent conditions. San Fran- 
cisco is no doubt American enough, but 
it is American in an exotic way. Its 
commercial and social characteristics 
have been profoundly influenced by the 
character of its early population, by its 
exceptionally mild climate and by its tra- 
ditionallv close association with China 
and the South Seas. Oregon, on the 
other hand, has been American territory 
for more than a hundred years. The 
stream of immigration from the East 
was making its way along the Oregon 
trail long before gold had been dis- 
covered in California. The character of 
the immigration was substantially the 
same as that which settled Kansas or 
Iowa. It consisted essentially of pioneer 
farmers from the East or the Middle 
West, who hoped to better their con- 
dition by taking up new land in the Far 
West. Much of it was subsequently di- 
verted to California, but a certain pro- 
portion flowed steadily on over the 
Oregon trail and subsequently over the 
Northern railroads, which took its place. 
Oregon, consequently, is substantially a 
Middle Western state transplanted to 
the Pacific Coast. It is homogeneous in 
population. It is predominantly agricul- 
tural in interest. It is Puritan in temper. 
At the same time its resources are un- 
usuallv diversified for an agricultural 
state, and in the course of time its so- 
cial and business life will be enriched bv 
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a larger variety of commercial interests 
and agricultural pursuits than 15 that of 
апу of the farming communities west of 
the Mississippi river. | 

Its early development was both 
stimulated and restricted by geographical 
and climatic conditions. It contained the 
channel of the one great semi-navigable 
river, which flowed from the coast 
mountains into the Pacific Ocean and 
this river determined both the location of 
its chief city and the character of its 
early business interest. From the be- 
ginning Portland merchants have been 
interested in the salmon fisheries, and in 
lumber. Both these varieties of business 
enterprise have proved to be prominent 
and profitable, and the city of Рогі- 
land became during the  seventies 
and eighties, not indeed a very big 
city, but an exceedingly prosperous 
one. It was remarkable for the solidity 
of its business structure, and for 
the large amount of accumulated capi- 
tal. Its merchants were thrifty and 
unusually well-to-do and kept their cap- 
ital chiefly in local enterprises. In the 
meantime the agricultural development 
of the state was hampered by the lack 
of railroad mileage and by the necessity 
supplementing the rainfall over a larger 
part of the state by irrigating systems. 
During the decade from 1890 to 1900 the 
needed railroads were not built and little 
was done by 'wav of irrigation, and 
throughout these ten years the City of 
Portland like the whole state did not 
make the gain in population and busi- 
ness, to which it was entitled. 

During the past ten years, however, the 
state has been coming into its own. 
More diversified farming has taken the 
place of the former wheat fields. "The 
advantage of certain parts of the state 
for the raising of fruit has been appre- 
ciated, and an enormous development of 
fruit culture has attracted the attention 
of the whole country. The population 
which had increased only from 317,000 
to 413,000 from 1890 to 1900, had be- 
come no less than 672,000 by 1910. And 
the more rapid expansion promises to 
continue, The agricultural resources of 
the state are only beginning to be de- 
veloped. More railroads and more irri- 
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gation will produce similarly satisfactory 
results during another decade or two. 

Portland as the largest city in the state, 
obtained more than its share of the gen- 
eral prosperity. Indeed almost half the 
total increase in population settled in that 
city and its neighborhood. In 1900 its 
inhabitants numbered about 90,000. By 
1910 they had 207,000; an increase of 
129 per cent. No other city in the coun- 
try of corresponding size, except two 
other Pacific Coast cities—Seattle and 
Los Angeles—had done anywhere near 
as well. In 1900, Portland was exceeded 
in population by forty-one other cities. 
In 1910 it was exceeded by only twenty- 
seven other cities. 

This enormous expansion оі popula- 
tion and business has necessitated a cor- 
respondingly large amount of new con- 
struction. During the past ten years the 
aspect of Portland has been almost com- 
pletely transformed. А very large num- 
ber of new business buildings have been 
erected, and inasmuch as the interests 
of the city are rather commercial than 
industrial, these new business edifices are 
not factories or furnaces, but office build: 
ings and warehouses. Portland is ex- 
traordinarily well equipped with house 
room for the transaction of 115 affairs. 
Indeed, unless we are very much mis- 
taken, it is better equipped than is any 
city of corresponding size in the country, 
which is presumably a result of the com- 
paratively abundant supply of capital, 
which is controlled by the business men 
of Portland. 

Portland, moreover, unlike any other 
city on the Pacific Coast. San Francisco 
excepted, has an architectural history. It 
has been erecting comparatively large 
business buildings ever since the essen- 
tially modern movement in American ar- 
chitecture began late in the eighties. The 
different phases of that movement can be 
studied to better advantage in Portland 
than in many middle western cities of 
larger population. Many of its earlier 
buildings were. indeed, designed by east- 
ern or middle western architects, and at 
the present time an unusually large pro- 
portion of them are still so designed. 
Some of its earlier buildings are of ex- 
ceptional interest and merit, and deserve 
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a place of their own on any complete ac- 
count of the development of American 
business architecture. 

For one thing Portland is unusually 
fortunate in its post-office. Very few 
government buildings dating back over 
twenty years have as much unpretentious 
dignity as has this particular edifice. Oc- 
cupving as it does a whole block, it has 
the advantage of an exceptionally gen- 
erous site, and its situation thereupon 
enables it to be seen írom the street 
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flicting claims has been well preserved. 
No private owner would waste so large a 
proportion of the site of a building and 
none would chose this kind of a struc- 
ture for the carrying on of an essentially 
business purpose. But while its public 
ownership is written all over its situation 
and its façades, it is not a heavy monu- 
mental edifice, in which convenience has 
been sacrificed to architectural effect. Its 
interior is better lighted than would be 
the majority of office buildings in Port- 


THE POST OFFICE, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Edgar M. Lazarus and Government Architects. 


under unusually advantageous conditions. 
The building itself is worthy of its 
location. While it contains several 
anachronisms, and in its cupola an ob- 
vious excrescence, it possesses on the 
whole both propriety and distinction. 
Post-offices are often-difficult to design, 
because their architeċts have to combinċ 
a utilitarian purpose with something оі 
the more than the utilitarian atmosphere, 
which properlv attaches to government 
buildings. In the present instance the 
balance between these frequently con- 


land, and an opportunitv is provided for 
an unusually useful plan. Altogether it 
is very much like certain government 
buildings in Paris, and expresses the 
French mixture of common sense with a 
desire for some effectiveness of appear- 
ance. 

Another old building of unusual in- 
terest is the Portland Hotel. This struc- 
ture also dates from Portland's early 
years, when real estate was not very 
valuable and when a building could be 
planned on three sides of a large court. 
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THE PORTLAND HOTEL, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
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SKETCH OF THE REMODELED NEW PORTLAND HOTEL. 
Emil Schacht & Son, Architects. 
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A plan of this kind has many advantages. 
not the least of which is the pleasant 
and urbane aspect which it gives to a 
hotel. It was worked out by a firm of 
architects no less renowned than McKim, 
Mead & White. It belongs, of course, 
to the very earliest phase of work of that 
firm, before it adopted the Italian Ren- 


OREGONIAN BUILDING. 
Reid Brothers, Architects. 


aissance as its source of inspiration ; and 
apart from an ugly and uninteresting 
combination of material it 1s a peculiarly 
interesting example of their first phase. 
It is a pity that it could not be preserved 
in its original condition, but in a growing 
city like Portland the continued waste of 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING. 
D. L. Williams, Architect. 
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SPALDING BUILDING. 
Cass Gilbert, Architect. 


space, which was devoted to the court in 
the original plan, was obviously too much 
to expect. The architects, to whom the 
planning of the alterations was con- 
fided, have done their work ingeniously 
and well They have occupied the court 
with a twelve-story addition, which 
under the circumstances composes fairly 
well with the wings of the old building. 
In its new shape the Portland Hotel is 
certainly one of the most unusual and in- 
dividual architectural designs in the 
country. 

In the Marquam Building Portland 
has another extremely interesting ex- 


ample of one of the earlier phases of 
modern American architecture. While I 
do not know the precise date, it was 
erected evidently in the early nineties. 
and belongs to the same general period 
as the Monadnock Building in Chicago— 
to the period that is of the transition 
from the old masonry construction to the 
new steel cage. Іп its appearance the 
Marquam Building 1s rather gloomy and 
cheerless, like so many of the office 
structures designed under the spell of 
the Richardsonian Romanesque. But 
like others of these buildings it is an 
eminently respectable and powerful fa- 
cade. It has no doubt all sorts of faults. 
For a building of tts height and street- 
frontage, its vertical lines are ever em- 
phasized. The whole facade would be 
very much pulled together Бу certain sa- 
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Doyle & Patterson, Architects. 
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lient horizontal divisions. Neither can 
the architect be congratulated on his 
method of emphasizing the corners and 
on his central pavilion. With all its 
clumsiness, however, the design affords 
evidence of a serious and intelligent at- 
tempt to tackle a novel and difficult ar- 
chitectural problem, and it assuredly de- 
serves to be considered in any compre- 
hensive account of the evolution of the 
modern American sky-scraper. 

A greater contrast could hardly be 
imagined between the old serious sombre 
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terial. Both in height and length it has 
become merely the duplication of a cer- 
tain number of units. А few more stories 
could be added, or the front pushed 
along the street for another hundred feet 
without making any difference to the de- 
sign or giving the architect any addi- 
tional thought. The architect is occu- 
pied chiefly with two objects—one of 
which is to provide an abundance of 
light and the other to get the best results 
for the least money. 

All of these Portland sky-scrapers are 


NEW COUNTY COURT HOUSE, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Whidden & Lewis, Architects. 


Marquam Building and some of the 
really up-to-date sky-scrapers of Port- 
land. What a change has taken place 
during the twenty intervening years! In 
these contemporary buildings the old 
ruggedness and the old tendency towards 
experimentation in design has vanished. 
Light brick and terra-cotta takes place 
of the former dark red brick and heavy 
stone blocks. If stone is used it is light 
in color and flat in treatment, but it 1s 
very rarely used. The sky-scraper has 
become standardized in design and ma- 


disfigured by the requirement of the lo- 
cal regulations, which compel their 
owners to place fire-escapes on the out- ' 
side of the buildings. Іп spite of this 
drawback a number of them are very 
good examples of the prevailing ten- 
dency towards clean, economical and 
business-like design. Take, for instance, 
the Meier and Frank Building, which 
was designed by Doyle & Patterson. The 
material in this case 15 glazed terra-cotta. 
The facade is divided vertically by fair- 
ly strong piers into sections each of 
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which contains three windows. The piers 
are embellished with a certain amount of 
superficial ornamentation, wħich is well 
designed and adds to their interest. No 
attempt has been made to decorate the 
upper stories. All the old mistakes of 
over-ornamentation and inappropriate 
expression have been abandoned, and if 
the result is not fine or beautiful, it cer- 
tainly 1s not. unattractive. 

Still better is the Spalding Building. 
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diis openings, and by an ornamental 
treatment of the up-rights. This ar- 
rangement is more successful than the 
corresponding treatment of the Meier 
and Frank Building.  Altogether this 
particular sky-scraper is as good of its 
kind as any which has been designed 
during the past couple of years in any 
other American City. 

Somewhat more ornate, but on the 
whole not quite as ا‎ is E зіў 


THE HEILIG THEATRE, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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designed by Cass Gilbert. In this in- 
stance the fire-escapes are pushed over 
to the ends of the frontage, and do 
not break up the facade to the same ex- 
tent with a maze of confusing lines. The 
windows are grouped in pairs with a 
somewhat heavier pier in between, and 
the brick, of which the facade is built, 
is excellent in color and surface. The 
two top stories are separated from the 
rest of the front by a projection, and are 
made interesting by somewhat larger and 


Houghton, Architect. 


Fargo Building, of which B. W. Morris 
of New York is the architect. The design 
bears, indeed, the evidence of unusually 
careful and patient work. The brick is 
laid in patterns, the grouping of the win- 
dows is peculiarly successful, and the or- 
namentation has been applied with dis- 
cretion and good taste. But the architect 
gains nothing from his weak and useless 
arches at the level of the second floor, 
and the treatment of the upper stories 1s 
ineffective and fussy.  Altogether the 
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BUILDING FOR OLDS, WORTHMAN & KING, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Albridge & Hunt, Architects. 
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THE MULTONOMAH HOTEL, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Gibson & Cahill, Architects. 
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RESIDENCE OF MRS. SOL. HIRSCH, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Edgar M. Lazarus, Architect. 


RESIDENCE OF J. N. TEAL, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
David Miller, Architect. 
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building looks as if the increased time 
and study, which had been devoted to it, 
were perhaps not worth quite as much 
.as they cost. Nevertheless the Wells 
Fargo Building is one which any city 
in the country might be glad to have on 
its streets. 

The recent commercial architecture of 
Portland affords an excellent illustration 
of the advantages which follow from the 
increasing standardization of that class 
of building in this country. The ma- 
terials, forms and methods of treatment, 
which have been adopted, have been 
reached only after a long period of ex- 
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East. If the prevailing level of design is 
maintained or improved during the com- 
ing generation, it will become a city 
which will possess in the mass the dig- 
nity and the solidity, which follow in- 
evitably from ап architecture based 
frankly on utilitarian considerations and 
limitations. 

Like other large American cities, Port- 
land has very few public buildings. The 
city is fortunate, however, in having se- 
cured a really excellent example of 
this type of structure. The new Court 
House of Multonomah County is not 
a large structure, compared to the 
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perimentation. Even an inferior archi- 
tect, who knows the meaning of this 
process, can by virtue of learning its les- 
sons, turn out comparatively respectable 
and decent buildings. At the same time 
the standards leave room for the better 
architects, with the advantage probably 
of'a little more money to spend, to add 
certain refinements and embellishments 
to the general type, which will sufficient- 
ly distinguish their work. Portland is to 
be congratulated on the fact that its new 
business structures are as good, if not 
better, than are the average of those 
erected in the Middle West or in the 
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countv court-houses, which have fre- 
quentiv been erected elsewhere. But it 
is an unusuallv good illustration of a 
small court-house, which is monumental 
in effect, without possessing the practical 
inconveniences, which so frequently are 
to be found in buildings of that class. 
The general design is simple, clear, well 
studied and scaled, and distinctly pleas- 
ing in effect. It was designed by a firm 
of local architects, Messrs. Whidden & 
Lewis, and it justifies the statement that 
the county authorities in accepting their 
services might have travelled further and 
fared worse. 
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SOMETIMES in its concrete application a 
trite statement may take on a new and 
interesting aspect. 

Easily accepted, doubtless, is the 
truth of the general assertion that the 
difficulty of a problem in architectural 
design bears no particular relation to the 
cost of execution—that its true impor- 
tance as a work of art cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars. But opinions differ 
widely when the difficulty of designing 
a house is compared with the difficulty 
of designing a.small library, an hotel or 
a loft building. 

In house planning, the average lay- 
man, or lav-woman would often be in- 
clined to dispense with the services of 
an architect were it not for the difficulty 
of planning the stairs—one of our few 
trade secrets. 

Yes, designing an ordinary, common- 
place, uninteresting little box of a house 
15 about the easiest thing that architects 
sometimes permit themselves to do and 
that “artchitecks” invariably do. 

But isn't it really one of our most 
difficult problems in design to create on 
paper a fifteen-thousand dollar house to 
fit a ten-thousand dollar appropriation, 
and then make the owner happy and 
comfortable within walls and roofs 
which one would pause to contemplate 
with pleasure twice or thrice, however 
commonplace and inadequate their set- 
ting--to make the little thing really 
charming and “homey” in a fresh, indi- 
vidual way? Of course, it is. If you 
don't think so, you haven't tried it. 

Occasionally you have a happy in- 
spiration and a good client, and you 
strike twelve. Oftener you strike eleven, 
and generally you strike about eight and 
one-half or nine. 


. not who designs our churches, 


In a materialistic age, when a man's 
success in any field of endeavor that 
deals with materials is commonly gauged 
in the public mind by the bulk of his 
"output," rather than by its quality, by 
ability to get big or many things done 
rather than by the doing of them super- 
latively well, the skillful architect of 
houses is comparatively unknown out- 
side his profession. 

We architects too, admire and often 
envy the able salesmanship which some- 
times rises to the height of generalship, 
but we are also ready to pat upon the 
back in a friendly and sympathetic way, 
and without the least bit of professional 
jealousy or envy the un-commercial fel- 
low whose little houses are really works 
of art. 

The "successful" architect may say: 
“І care not who designs the homes of the 
people, if I may only design their 
churches and court pons and marts of 
trade." 

For sky-piercing wae huge mono- 
lithic shafts of marble or granite—these 
are always "architecture" to the average 
man in the street who stands open- 
mouthed with up-straining eye before 
their brute bulk and majesty. 

It is the big—the costly thing that 15 
impressive. 

Yet, on the other hand—we who would 
like to see a constantly rising standard 
of architectural taste, and a constant 
widening of public appreciation of good 
architecture, may well say: “We care 
court- 
houses and marts of trade, if we may 
really design the homes of the people." 

An ugly, commonplace house, incon- 
gruously, or over-furnished, lacking good 
color within and pessimistically gray 
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without, is often the daily environmental 
influence in the life of the well-meaning 
but hopelessly "practical" building com- 
mitteeman, familiar to every architect 
commissioned to do work of a public 
character. Without any enthusiasm for, 
or intelligent appreciation, of the fine- 
arts, he is a trying member (and seldom 
a lonely member) on a church commit- 
tee, a school board, or a state-house com- 
mission. | 

His home back-ground isn't beautiful 
—so what can you expect? 

Imagine a people a// having at least 
some beauty in their habitations—how- 
ever humble. 

Verily, some of our self-styled church 
and school house "specialists" would be 
without a possible clientéle. 

A million attractive houses would 
mean a much higher level of public 
taste than all well designed public build- 
ings between the coasts. 

If we are to grow a great architecture, 
we must plant the seed broadcast in city 
and country—root it in the soil, and let it 
grow upward to finaly blossom at the 
top. 

А great art must spring from the mul- 
titude; it must come from every man's 
intimacy with, and care for, beauty in 
his every-day environment. 

But this begins to read like a sermon, 
instead of “Little Journeys to the Homes 
of House Builders," as it really should. 

Talk has never pushed art very far. 
Most of us are Missourians and easiest 
converted by works. We must be 
"shown." Not shown too suddenly, but 
with that due and wise respect which 
practical men alwavs grant to rooted cus- 
toms and fashions, and to the sound ideas 
of other practical men. 

But talk helps, of course, whether 
written or spoken, although the illustra- 
tions in an architectural magazine do 
more good and sometimes more harm 
than the text which attends them. 

In discussing the house building prob- 
lem, let us begin at the real beginning. 

Using the word “home” in its physical 
sense and in the favorite phrasing of the 
real estate dealer, the building of your 
own home begins with the purchase of a 
piece of ground. 
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It is a vitally important step in the 
undertaking. This statement may seem 
obvious, but if its truth were more wide- 
ly realized, a lot of land speculators 
would be bankrupted by the tax collector 
before their bare prairie “heights” and 
scrub-oak “forests” could possibly be 
unloaded. | 

Those who plan to build in small cities 
or in the suburbs are too often satisfied 
with two small a lot, making it impos- 
sible to create a proper setting for the 
house, or to provide sufficient open 
spaces between houses, which аге essen- 
tial to real privacy. 

For various reasons; a man will often 
pay much more per front foot for a 
cramped lot without any natural beauty 
than he is willing to invest in a much 
larger one, which would afford an ade- 
quate and attractive setting for his house. 
Among these reasons may be mentioned 
the desire to be in a particularly fash- 
ionable neighborhood, to be close to some 
line of transportation, or to be within 
easy walking distance of a good school 
if he has small children. And many 
buyers of building lots hesitate to build 
in a new and largely unimproved neigh- 
borhood for fear that the character of 
its future development will be unsatis- 
factory. 

A large proportion of our people have 
strong nomadic tendencies. They are 
not firmly rooted to any one locality. A 
salaried man seldom feels that his “job” 
is a permanent asset. Therefore, many 
who can only afford to build modestly, 
but who have become dissatisfied with 
renting, naturally build their own homes 
in a somewhat commercial spirit, with a 
view to a comparatively easy and profit-: 
able sale at some future, and perhaps not 
distant day, when a change of residence 
shall become necessary or desirable. 

Another cause for the building of good 
houses on small and inadequate sites is 
the unfortunate manner in which most 
of our cities, towns and suburbs are laid 
out. 

The fifty-foot lot, which is perhaps 
one of our commonest units of block 
subdivision, is too narrow, and there are 
many neighborhoods in which the unit 
is 40, or even but 30 feet in frontage 
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width, and where all buildings are de- 
tached, single residences. On these small 
lots, houses cannot be set as they should 
be, broadside to the street and to the 
garden, but must be packed in parallel 
rows, more or less like sardines in a box. 
On these narrow lots, which are often 
deeper than necessary, there is little ex- 
tra space left between them for lawn, 
trees or shrubbery. The kitchens, pan- 
tries and servants' porches occupy all or 
most of the rear end of each, and in- 
stead of being a garden, perhaps more 
than half of the property to the rear is 
the typical American "back yard," while 
the preponderance of outlook from the 
principal rooms on both floors is directly 
into the windows next door, often at such 
close range that the childless Smiths are 
kept awake until the small hours in the 
morning by the crying of the Jones' twins 
next door. 

The craze for bungalows, at first con- 
fined to the Pacific Coast, has spread 
over the entire country, but few people 
seem to realize that a bungalow requires 
a wide lot, not less than 75 feet, and 
preferably 100 or more. 

As to choosing between a corner and 
an inside piece of property, much de- 
pends upon the size of the place, and the 
character of the neighboring improve- 
ments. А narrow corner piece lends it- 
self to more convenient planning and 
affords a more open and sunny principal 
exposure than a small interior lot, but 
requires a larger outlay for maintenance, 
and it is difficult to give sufficient pri- 
vacy to the grounds. These objections 
do not apply so much to a large lot, and 
such a location naturally appeals to the 
man who wants a somewhat conspicuous 
and showy place. 

Perhaps the commonest fallacv gov- 
erning the choice of location is the belief 
that a south or east frontage 1s prefer- 
able to a street outlook to the north or 
west. This is due largely to our mis- 
taken "front" and "back" yard arrange- 
ment of small places. 

Buy a lot wide enough to accommo- 
date comfortably a house set parallel 
with the street, and have instead of a 
"back-yard" or a vegetable garden, a 
real garden, the privacy of which you 
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can thoroughly enjoy. It і5 only on lots 
of great depth that real gardens can be 
placed between the house and the street, 
and unless the property is very wide. 
these are marred to a certain extent by 
the approach to the principal entrance. 

It is well to hesitate before buying in 
a block where a building line has been 
established too far back from the street. 
The writer has in mind quite a large dis- 
trict near the outskirts of one of our 
large and rapidly growing inland cities, 
where this mistaken imposition of deep 
front yards upon future purchasers has 
made all the property much less desir- 
able than it would have been otherwise. 
Although the lots all have a frontage of 
100 feet or more and a depth of over 
300 feet, each new house must be set so 
far back that it 15 practically in the mid- 
dle of the property, and the grounds in 
the front or in the rear are not suffi- 
ciently spacious for a really good garden 
—always remembering that we are talk- 
ing about a garden made to delight the 
eye and not a utilitarian garden culti- 
vated for the benefit of the inner man. 

Speculative subdividers of new resi- 


. dence districts not only handicap every 


prospective purchaser through the fixing 
of unsatisfactory units, both as to deptli 
and width, but through the almost un- 
varying adoption of the checker-board 
street plan, they ruin the natural beauty 
of tracks which are of decidedly uneven 
contour. For the sake of adhering to the 
straight line, hills and knolls are cut 
through and hollows are filled. As a 
result, most houses must be perched 
above the street in an awkward and un- 
homelike position and approached by 
terrace steps. The ground surrounding 
others must be partially filled at consid- 
erable extra expense—while the natural 
beauty of the neighborhood (which 
would have been wonderfully enhanced 
by a careful working out of a scheme of 
curved  thoroughfares) is seriously 
marred or entirely destroyed. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to set 
forth the desirability of selecting a place 
adorned with fine native trees. The big 
spreading oak or elm, which stands in 
pleasant relation to the future building, 
may be worth a thousand dollars to a 
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man who wants a beautiful place as well 
as a beautiful house. 

The residents of our smaller cities are 
just beginning to appreciate the advan- 
tages of building in the outskirts or in 
the nearbv countrv. Hitherto, the ten- 
dency has been to huddle together in a 
small town, where, notwithstanding rela- 
tively low land values, some of the most 
pretentious houses аге built upon 
grounds of cramped and inadequate di- 
mensions. 

If vou are a buver, in going out where 
vou can have plentv of room, vou need 
not fear being lonesome for long. Asa 
people, we are just beginning to appre- 
ciate the sort of countrv life that has so 
long been dear to the Englishman. This 
is largelv due to the development of in- 
terurban transportation and the perfec- 
tion of the automobile. Therefore, go 
out, where vour means, although mod- 
est, will enable vou to buv a generous 
piece of ground. If vou can afford to 
buv a good bit more than vou ultimatelv 
expect to use, the future rise in land 
values mav in a few vears almost pav 
for vour own place, particularlv if vour 
house and grounds are made beautiful. 

There are manv cities in which, until 
recentiv, the citizens were afraid to go 
bevond the outskirts, and where the 
fashionable residence neighborhoods 
were close to the smoke and noise of the 
business and manufacturing districts. 
After a certain number of the wiser and 
more independent ones had built attrac- 
tive outside places regardless of the cur- 
rent fashion, they soon found tliemselves 
in the midst of a scene of unprecedented 
building activity, for the majority are 
like sheep and are easily stampeded to a 
new and undeveloped neighborhood, if a 
few of the "right people" have courage 
enough to lead the way. 

If you can get several congenial 
friends to join you in buying and im- 
proving a tract of land sufficiently large 
to enable you to avold or mitigate the 
bad results of the ignorance or short- 
sightedness of the real estate sub-divider 
above pointed out and to arrange your 
several houses and grounds in pleasing 
relation one to the other, by all means 
do so. It is seldom, however, that this 
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is feasible. А few real estate syndicates 
or development companies under excep- 
intelligent management have 
done and are doing this very thing on a 
larger and therefore more successful 
scale, chiefly for the benefit of the 
wealthier section of the middle class. It 
is to be hoped that many similar schemes 
of intelligent development will be ap- 
plied to suburban properties, which are 
within the means of the average man. 

The recently developed but rapidly 
growing interest in American city and 
town planning is a hopeful sign that this 
will be done. 

After you have bought your ground, 
several years may elapse before you 
feel able to build the sort of house that 
you must have. Therefore, improve the 
time of waiting by planting trees and 
shrubbery where they will be needed, in 
relation to the future building. You may 
plant as heavily as you choose along and 
near the boundaries. Remember, also, 
that the best protection for the west ex- 
posure of a porch is the shade of a large 
tree standing at a sufficient distance to 
intercept the rays of the summer sun in 
late afternoon. Also remember that your 
flower garden as viewed from the house 
will be most effective, if it 1s seen in full 
sunlight rather than between you and 
the sun, and that the late afternoon is 
the time of leisure for porch life and the 
enjoyment of the home grounds. 

If your place is large enough for a 


small fruit and vegetable garden, plant 


your fruit trees at once, even though 
it may be necessary to move some of 
them later. In short, make your place a 
little nursery and save years of waiting 
for the growth of trees and shrubs after 
you have built. 

As soon as it becomes known that you 
intend to build a house that is anything 
more than a mere shack, you are liable 
to be pestered by architects looking for a 
“job.” Your friends will also take a 
hand in helping you to decide as to the 
gentleman who is to be favored with 
vour commission. While there are ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule, you may 
be pretty certain that the type of archi- 
tect who openly solicits your work, has 
a business, rather than an artistic tem- 
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perament, and, if you wish a beautiful 
little house, you must look for the lat- 
ter, although, of course, there is such a 
thing as too much "temperament" and 
not enough business in the offices of 
some architects. 

Good house building is a very practical, 
as well as aesthetic undertaking, and in 
choosing an artist to design your house, 
you should know that he has a good tech- 
nical knowledge of building, and is a 
good practical handler of construction, 
or, if he is not, that his partner is. 

One of our most famous American 
architects had two partners of world- 
wide reputation as designers. On being 
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low, the usual fees which a well-qualified 
architect must demand for that class of 
work seem almost prohibitory. Yet the 
cost of maintaining a down-town office 
in a large city is so high that only a 
young architect can afford to do much 
work of this class. You cannot get the 
direct personal touch of a first-class ex- 
perienced architect, whose work em- 
bodies taste and individuality, and who 
will carefully provide for every detail 
of your practical requirements, unless 
you are willing to pay him a fee of eight 
or ten per cent. of the cost of your build- 
ing. There are, however, so many peo- 
ple of modest means, who want some- 
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asked one day by a client as to his par- 
ticular function in the business of the 
firm, this quiet, unassuming gentleman 
replied, “To keep the other two from 
making blank fools of themselves." г 

About twenty years ago a well-known 
Boston architect said to me: "The 
American people are just beginning to 
use architects." And his statement was 
true. 

At the present time a very small per- 
centage indeed of our homes, including 
farm houses and tenements, are designed 
bv architects, but the proportion is stead- 
Пу increasing. 

To a man who has but a few thousand 
dollars to put into a cottage or bunga- 


thing better than the house usually de- 
signed by the average architect-builder, 
and the tendency among young archi- 
tects of talent and good training to locate 
in the big cities to the neglect of smaller 
towns is so strong that a great demand 
has arisen for inexpensive "stock" work- 
ing plans for small houses. And wher- 
ever you find a demand that can be met 
with a profit, you will soon find the field 
being worked for all there is in it. For 
not only in the magazines devoted to the 
art of the house and garden, but in many 
popular journals as well, you will find 
the advertisements of at least a dozen 
"plan factories." 

We architects who are debarred by 
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professional custom, as well as by the 
rules of the American Institute, from ad- 
vertising our wares in cold type, have no 
quarrel with those who do thus adver- 
tise, in order to distribute widely for fre- 
quent duplication their stock plans of 
small houses. We all advertise as much 
as we can, and in this advertising age a 
professional man who advertises in print, 
while he may be under suspicion, 1s not 
necessarily a “quack” or а “shyster.” 
Every professional man advertises or 
sees that he is advertised in some way. 
Our real quarrel is with the average 
quality of design embodied in the stock 
plans from most of these factories and 
with the grossly misleading under-esti- 
mates of building cost which they pub- 
lish. 

If you wish to build a very small 
house and wish to build it with cheap- 
ness in price as the main desideratum, a 
country builder working from his own 
plans can give you more as to quantity 
than you would get from the plans of a 
good architect. 

'There is a mistaken idea abroad, which 
frequently appears in print, that it costs 
no more to build an attractive house than 
an ugly one. The truth is that the coun- 
try contractor of the humbler type, accus- 
tomed to small work, is likely to charge a 
very stiff premium for being at the pains 
and uncertainty of working from a set of 
city architect's drawings. Не is afraid 
of them—also of the long and explicit 
specifications by which they are usually 
accompanied. He prefers to build in his 
own way, and there are many honest fel- 
lows in communities where architects are 
seldom employed, who give their custom- 
ers good value as to workmanship and 
materials. But of course, their plans are 
stereotyped, and their exteriors common- 
place, or worse. 

For a small house, costing over $5,000, 
the writer does not believe that the em- 
ployment of a capable and conscientious 
architect is an extravagance. He will 
not only understand your requirements, 
and thoroughly satisfy them as far as 
, your means will go, but his drawings and 
specifications being complete and explicit 
and supplemented by his expert oversight 
of their execution, will not only insure 
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your getting what you pay for, but wil 
largely forestall the annoying and some- 
times appalling total of extras, which 
confronts the man who sets out to spend 
a certain limited sum, and finds when he 
Is through that he has really been very 
extravagant. 

If beauty of design is one of your 
chief considerations in building, choose 
your architect because his executed work 
appeals to you. If you are fond of the 
picturesque, go to an architect of the 
picturesque ; if you are fond of the for- 
mal and traditional, go to an architect of 
formal, "correct" houses. Unless you 
like his work, do not patronize an archi- 
tect, simply because he 1s an acquaint- 
ance or a friend. 

If you reside either in a great metrop- 
olis or in a small town, your opportuni- 
ties for direct familarity with the resi- 
dence work of the different architects 
may be limited. 

The best way to become familiar with 
the work of many architects is to begin, 
long before you build, to subscribe to the 
journals, particularly those published for 
the profession and which illustrate the 
work of the best men. 

Most architects who specialize, in resi- 
dence work (and this class of building 
is rapidly becoming a specialty) will be 
pleased to show you 1n their offices pho- 
tographs of what they have done and 
sketches of what they would have liked 
to do, without placing you under any 
definite obligation. As compared with 
lawyers and doctors, architects, as a rule, 
are "easy marks." There is not one in a 
dozen who has the hardihood to look at 
his watch the moment you begin to ask 
him questions as to the sort of house he 
would suggest for your property; as to 
what he thinks it is likely to cost, and a 
lot of other questions, calling for valu- 
able professional advice, which are asked 
by many visitors to architects’ offices, 
who are merely "shopping" around. I£ 
you are talking to a man of demonstrated 
ability іп this difficult field, do not expect 
him to be willing to submit preliminary 
sketches, gratis, on approval. You can- 
not get good service in that way. Al- 
though it is true, that many architects are 
so keen for new work that they, like 
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А HOUSE EFFECTIVELY SET FAR BACK FROM THE ROAD OVERLOOKING LAKE 
MICHIGAN. А PROPER EXCEPTION TO THE USUAL RULE OF PLACING THE 
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fashionable interior decorators, make 
many sketches gratis in order to secure a 
few lucrative commissions from people 
who have to pay in some way for that 
which the other fellows have obtained 
for nothing. ; 


WITH THE GARDEN ON OPPOSITE SIDE. 


Professional ethics as we flatter our- 
selves they are, and business ethics as 
they should be, are both very much alike. 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—The second and succeeding ar- 
ticles will cover as comprehensively as possible the 
entire field of residence planning, design and 
decoration. 


THE PLACE SHOWN IN THE PRECEEDING ILLUSTRATION COMMANDS THIS BEAU- 
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“THRIFTY DRAVCHTSMANSHIPco 


THE ECONOMICS POS 
SIBLE IN THE WORK 


BY J.T MARE 


Моси HAS BEEN WRITTEN in current 
journals about the business management 
of offices, and about the real or sup- 
posed interests of office affairs, but so 
far little or nothing has been published 
concerning economies possible in the 
work, which represents seventy-five per 
cent of the office cost. I mean the cost 
of draughting. 

In a recent lecture, Mr. Hastings at- 
tributed a large part of his success to 
the continuous practice of working sev- 
eral hours each day with T square and 
triangle. Не insisted that not too much 
be done freehand, but that the hand 
and brain be given as constant mechani- 
cal training as a skilled pianist gives to 
his practise. Constant daily application 
is an essential, and the economic value 
of this habit can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. 

In Guadet's "Theory of Architecture," 


the author devotes several paragraphs to ` 


the proper adjustment of the drawing 
board to the height of the stool, and 
wisely advises the parent to consult a 
doctor in the arrangement of the posi- 
tion that the student shall assume. Most 
experienced draughtsmen, fortunately or 
unfortunately, have passed this stage for 
all time, and such habits of posture as 
have been acquired probably never can 
be changed completely. For the staff of 
the busy man, however, it may be use- 
ful to know what methods have been 
discarded after ten years of practice, and 
very many costly experiments. 

Several years ago, I made an exhaus- 
tive study of the vertical drawing board. 
My work consisted of design with some 
freehand drawing. It seemed reasonable 


to suppose that if the board could be 
set so that the average lines of sight 
would be normal to the paper a much 
more accurate estimate could be obtained 
of one's work. There was another dis- 
tinct advantage,—the vertical surface re- 
flected much less light and apparently 
saved a great deal of eye strain. In Ger- 
many, much of the work is done with the 
board in this position, and several 
draughtsmen in this country have given 
me the result of their experience with 
the vertical board. I suspect that they 
were trained to its use early in their of- 
fice practise. Certainly, if one's work is 
in pencil and one's eyes are not over- 
strong, this 1s an extremely good way to 
begin; no artist would think of painting 
in oil on a horizontal canvas; but for 
the man who does pen and ink work one 
day, perspective the next, and pencil the 
next, a slightly inclined board 1s a neces- 
sity for the very simple reasons that ink 
must flow down from the pen, and per- 
spective points cannot be managed in 
mid-air. 

For the man who only draws in pen- 
cil, there is still objection to the ver- 
tical board, if he has not been trained 
to it before he reaches the age of twenty- 
five. It is awkward to handle drawing 
tools readily and the arms get very tired. 
А convenient shelf or easel, on which oc- 
casionally to stand the drawing in a ver- 
tical position, gives an accurate idea of 
the work. 

After considerable experimenting, I 
have concluded that it does pay to pitch 
the board as much as possible, that is, 
to a point where the T square, the tri- 
angle, the scale, and the tools just will 
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not slide. Of course, their angle of fric- 
tion varies to a slight extent with the 
character of the paper, and the finish 
of the tools, but it is safe to work at a 
pitch of two and one-half inches to one 
foot. At three inches to the foot the T 
square slides. Even so slight a pitch 
aids one in a correct estimate of the 
drawing and certainly is better than a 
level board. 

Having placed the board in the best 
position as to height and inclination, it 
is necessary to make provision to cut off 
all light directly reflected from the paper 
to the eyes. It is extremely trying to 
look at a bright spot continuously. If 
the paper is so fixed that the light from 
a distant window slants across it, under 
the pressure of continuous work, one 
will feel the strain. A screen of some 
kind, or better, a wall or a partition at 
the back of the board, is the ideal ar- 
rangement. Hence the value of the al- 
cove system in draughting rooms, as well 
as in libraries. The worst possible 
scheme is to place the table between the 
draughtsman and the window. Any dull 
broken color is restful, as a background. 

The matter of a proper T square is a 
serious problem. One with a movable 
head can be quickly adjusted, and is 
well worth the extra cost. Actually, it 
takes the same amount of time to set 
the paper about at right angles to the 
edge of the board, and make the 7 square 
fit the lines with a touch, than to set 
one tack, move the paper to fit the T 
square and then set all the corners. How 
often a single or even' two drawings are 
taken up and reset or boards are shifted 
because Mr. Smith's T square will not 
fit Mr. Jones' drawing. 

The ordinary glued up board shrinks 
and warps and moves with each change 
in the humidity, and is specially unre- 
liable when the steam is turned on in the 
fall. Several years ago I tried a num- 
ber of office T squares on boards, com- 
monly accepted as true, and found none 
of the edges of the board straight for 
the full length. With hardwood strips 
on the edge, the error can be halved. I 
doubt if it can be entirely eliminated. 

The parallel motion devices with gut 
or wire on pulleys on the back of the 
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board are considerably more accurate 
than T square, on common boards with 
soft pine edges. Ап error of one six- 
teenth of an inch in two feet is common. 
But much the best plan is to screw a 
planished steel straight edge to the edge 
of the board. 

This absolutely true and steadily re- 
liable. With this edge а T square 
with a loose head is quickly de- 
tected. This straight edge is a commer- 
cial article, and is made of an inverted 
T section. Its upper edge can be set one- 
thirty-second of an inch below the sur- 
face of the board to reduce the wear on 
the blade of the Т square. 

The only objection is that the steel 
will wear the wood of the 7 square, and 
the head will need planing occasionally. 
In pushing the 7 square up over the 
paper there is a tendency to let it run 
on the lower or nearer edge of the 
blade. Consequently, the wear on the 
head of the T square will be on the bevel, 
and a rocker head will result. 

Much time can be saved by the use 
of standard sheets. Certainly the truss 
details, framing sections, general lay- 
outs, and working drawings of the en- 
gineer's office, are no more difficult to 
arrange on a given sheet than are the 
designs for a building. Yet it seems 
well understood that engineers use this 
short cut method much more than archi- 
tects. Itis a simple matter to have stock 
sheets printed with a border, titles, scale, 
etc. Easy filing in shallow drawers is 
a possibility. No time is wasted on draw- 
ing borders and cut-offs. The sheets can 
be printed with a dot for the center each 
way. In spite of the first impression to 
the contrary, work on a standard sheet 
generally proves the less wasteful meth- 
od. The draughtsman plans his work 
more intelligently. 

In most workshops, men are trained to 
return each tool after use to its place, 
and accustom themselves to pick it up 
again with practically no conscious ef- 
fort. Cannot the same method be rea- 
sonably applied to draughting? ІЁ one 
knows instinctively where to feel for bow 
spring compasses or ruling pen, does not 
the work of doing the essential conscious 
things become easier? No rack or ar- 
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rangement of tools can be devised to sat- 
isfy even a small portion of individual 
requirements, and nothing short of many 
experiments will settle this question for 
the worker. 

The rack on a revolving bracket, like 
a dentist's cabinet 1s in the way, pre- 
vents the free use of the triangle, is 
never where you expect it to be, and 15 
an unmitigated nuisance. But tools dis- 
tributed over the paper are worse. А 
shelf directly in front of the draughts- 
man makes too long a stretch. If one 
can use a board not over 36 inches wide, 
a series of very shallow spaces on the 
board or a shallow drawer approximately 
to fit the instruments with the heads іп- 
clined toward the workman works mod- 
erately well,—far better, in fact, than any 
of the other methods. Many draughts- 
men use a flat cigar box. But this is 
by no means ideal, for the reason that the 
instruments are mixed up in the box in 
such a way that it requires attention to 
find the right one. Of course, the level 
of the tops of the instruments must be 
well below the top of the board, so that 
if the T square extends beyond the right 
hand edge of the board, no instrument 
will interfere with it. The simplest and 
easiest way, apparently, is to lay out the 
instruments on a big inclined drawing 
table—the most useful instrument near- 
est. With thin cleats, the drawing tools 
can be kept in place and prevented from 
rolling. Оп this table is set the board 
with the drawing. Its cleats raise it suf- 
ficiently to clear the instruments. The 
tools which stay on the drawing can be 
reduced to a small triangle, a scale, and 
a T square. With these only, nothing is 
likely to get lost. Then there is room 
at the top of the board to spread out 
drawing used for reference. АП other 
tools such as roof pitch triangle, red, 
blue and yellow pencils, sharpened pen- 
cils, ink, dust brush, scales, slide rule, 
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French curves, etc., can be on a rack or 
brackets, well out of the way, but prefer- 
ably within reach without getting off the 
stool. On a round-headed screw on the 
edge of the table can be hung a twenty 
inch 30 degrees and 60 degrees triangle 
for long axis, or for borders, if they are 
not printed. This triangle is a most use- 
ful tool and has often proved a great 
time saver. 

A set of roof pitch triangles are in- 
valuable. They are made of celluloid 6 
inches on the base, the other dimension 
varying from 214 inches to 8 inches, 215 
x6 inches is 5 inches pitch. 514x6 inches 
is 11 inches pitch. It is rare that refine- 
ment is carried to a point where if any 
eight inch pitch angle is too low, a nine 
inch would be too high. On a piece of 
work some time ago, it was very dis- 
agreeable to find the foreman carpenter 
struggling with an 834-inch pitch on the 
bevel cut for a hip rafter when a 9-inch 
would have simplified the office and field 
work. Besides, draughtsmen waste much 
time in laying out the symmetrical angle 
after one side of a roof is determined. 
A set of twelve six inch roof pitch tri- 
angles in celluloid cost less than five doi- 
lars. One can hardly exaggerate their 
convenience. à 

Pencil sharpeners of the very best 
make are useful. The drawings are vast- 
ly less soiled from dirty fingers. From 
this fact alone the machines are an in- 
vestment. But а perfect point and prac- 
tically no broken points, and the use of 
cheaper pencils are added advantages. 
The office boy can readily do all the 
work. 

The usual 14-inch scale divided in feet 
and half feet with inch divisions for 14- 
inch at the end are very inconvenient. 
For men working mainly on symmetri- 
cal buildings the writer has designed a 
scale and it is now made commercially 
with the “О” in the center. With this, 
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symmetrical dimensions can be laid off 
with one operation. The draughtsman 
avoids shifting the scale each time a dis- 
tance from axis is to be measured ; con- 
sequently, saving time and making the 
work much more accurate. The whole 
length of the 14-inch scale should be di- 
vided in two inch divisions, in place of 
6 inches. The foot should be divided 11 
three main divisions of four inches each 
in place of two. Four inch parts are 
perfect for brick sizes, and are much 
more useful than six inch divisions. А 
glance at the cut will indicate clearly 
the arrangement. Any required division 
of the two inch unit can be gauged ac- 
curately by the eye. Symmetrical work 
occurs everywhere. With this scale it 
is a simple matter to find "centers" with- 
out the use of arithmetic, and the con- 
sequent chance of error. . 

With the scale of three-quarters of an 
inch to the foot on the reverse side, it 
is easy to make the change from one 
quarter inch scale working drawings, to 
three quarter inch scale details. The 
three quarter inch scale can be used 
equally well as a sixteenth inch scale, 
considering each division as twelve feet. 
A single scale with a single bevel on each 
side is far better than one with four 
bevels, and eight scales. Sixteen inches 
is about the right length for the scale. 
Eighteen is not inconvenient. In any case 
reject scales divided into feet and half 
feet and use one divided for the full 
length with two inches and four inch 
spaces in each foot. So little change is 
made from the ordinary scale that no 
time is wasted in making the change. 

Parallel pencils are fairly useful if one 
will go to the labor of diligent practice 
to learn to keep the line between the 
points exactly normal to the edge of the 
board. For brickjoints, tile courses, 
quoins, and the like, they work mod- 
erately well. But it 1s difficult to hold 
them just right from one end of the T 
square, to the other. Parallel pens, how- 
ever, are much easier to use and save 
a good deal of time, besides giving bet- 
ter work. For blacking in small plans 
they give splendid results for the rea- 
son that they carry a quantity of ink 
with little danger of blotting. For line 
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work, they perform the same service as 
parallel pencils. The flat surface of the 
outside of the pen makes them more re- 
liable than the pencils. 

It is very useful to have three or four 
reliable bow-spring compasses, perma- 
nently set, and marked for 4-inch soil 
pipes, electric outlets, columns, round 
flue linings, and whatever stock sizes are 
drawn repeatedly. Greater accuracy 
and speed are the sure results. 
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METHOD OF 
HALF OF А DRAWING BY MEANS OF 
A MIRROR. 


SHOWING SYMMETRICAL 


Years ago the writer laid out on card- 
board a series of stair treads and risers 
on the rule of twice the height of the 
riser, in inches, plus the width of the 
tread in inches equals twenty-four. This 
too has proved useful, and greatly re- 
duces chances of error, in calculation, 
for each new stairway. 

An ingenious device for rapidly lay- 
ing off equal spaces for dentils, balusters 
or shingle courses is а wall paper hang- 
er's wheel marker. See cut. The points 
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are spaced with sufficient accuracy for 
a one-quarter scale drawing. This tool 
can be bought at any hardware store for 
less than twenty-five cents. 

In offices where work is secured 
through competition, I have noticed the 
clever trick of drawing only half an ele- 
vation or section for a study. The sym- 
metrical half is shown by holding a piece 
of mirror normal to the surface of the 
drawing with its edge on the axial line, 
as shown by the cut. 

For the first layout of working draw- 
ings, paper of the best quality, —brown 
or white 1s a good investment. Many 
drawings are discarded because they be- 
come worn out, soiled or smudged from 
rubbing. А paper of the best quality, 
costing very little more, would stand the 
wear and save the draughtsman's time. 
Heavy paper of the best quality can be 
filed horizontally or vertically. Many 
working drawings are now made in pen- 
cil on tracing paper of good quality. In 
some offices a cheap quality of cloth is 
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used and the drawings are made in 
pencil on the dull side. Tracing paper 
makes a clearer print, although it is far 
less durable to handle for the working 
Set. 

There is practically no difference be- 
tween the worst and best qualities of pa- 
per in the amount of buckling under 
changes in humidity. A stretched sheet 
is reliable for the drawing that must re- 
main on the board for several weeks. If 
a drawing is oí smali size a mounted 
sheet is even better than a stretched sheet, 
and will stand much more abuse in hand- 
ling and filing. 

'To call attention once more then to the 
preeminently useful, although unusual 
tools, I would speak of the 14-inch scale 
with 2-inch divisions for its whole length 
symmetrically arranged, to the 20-inch 
triangle for long vertical lines, and to the 
set of roof pitch angles. None of these 
are revolutionary. All are very well 


worth their initial cost, and will lighten 
the draughtsman's arduous work. 
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Ах EXPERIMENT in Art propaganda 
which will be watched with a great deal 
of interest has been started іп New 
York by the French Government, acting 
through the intermediary of private in- 
dividuals of high social and official posi- 
tion, both here and in France. 

Acting under a charter obtained last 
December in Albany, an association of 
American art lovers calling itself the 
“Museum of French Art, French Insti- 
tute in the United States," has just held 
an exhibition of prints, etchings, and en- 
gravings which foreshadows great things 
for France along the line of her intellec- 
tual expansion. 

The fact that the majority of the prints 
exhibited were loaned to the American 
Society by the French Government and 
withdrawn from the collection in the 
Historical Museum of the City of Paris, 
especially to be shown here, gives an idea 
of the arrangement under which the Mu- 
seum of French Art in New York and 
its French sponsors in Paris propose to 
conduct their campaign of art education. 
The charter of the American Association 
states that it was organized “for the gen- 
eral educational purpose of extending 
and popularizing among the residents of 
the United States, knowledge of the arts 
of France and its diverse manifestations, 
its technique. its history, and the social 
conditions which explain its manifesta- 
tions. with power to establish and main- 
tain a library and central museum of 
French art and to issue publications, 
make expositions, and otherwise further 
the general purposes of the corporation." 
e А private organization starting out to 
*establish and maintain a library and cen- 


tral museum of French art" іп New 
York would find itself confronted with a 
very serious problem. Either it would 
resolve itself into a second art shelf of 
the New York Public Library. with the 
same reference books and documents, or 
else find itself a local and incomplete 
repository of French art works owned 
here privately and loaned at spasmodic 
intervals by New York collectioners at 
their whim and convenience. 

What saves the “Museum of French 
Art, French Institute in the U. S." from 
this fate, is the tacit understanding it has 
with the French Government. that its 
library and museum in New York shall 
be fed, from time to time, from such art 
warehouses as the Louvre, Luxembourg, 
Versailles, and Fontainebleau museums. 

There is no formal stipulation that the 
National Museums of France are to be 
periodically stripped of their treasures in 
order that the Museum of French Art in 
New York be in a position to properly im- 
press its visitors. It is not readily con- 
ceivable, for instance that the curator 
of the Louvre would ever consent to hav- 
ing the Venus de Milo, or the Winged 
Victory of Samothrace removed to New 
York for the edification of sedentary 
Americans. The precedent established in 
the recent exhibition of prints, however. 
and the patronage of the idea in France 
by such personages as the Prime Minis- 
ter, the Minister of Fine Arts, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. the Under Sec- 
retary of State, the President of the 
Beaux Arts. the President of the Society . 
of French Artists, and the Directors of 
the Louvre, Luxembourg, Versailles, and 
Arts Decoratifs Miseums, permit the as- 
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sumption that every reasonable assist- 
ance will be given to the project by the 
French Government. 

While we may not see the Rembrandts, 
'Rubens and Murillos of the Louvre hung 
on the walls of the Museum of French 
Art here, we may, on the other hand, 
reasonably expect tapestries from the 
Gobelins, porcelains from Sevres, Napole- 
onic relics from the Invalides, casts from 
the Louvre and possibly historic furni- 
ture from Cluny or Versailles. 

What makes the undertaking particu- 
larly praiseworthy is that absolutely no 
taint of commercialism attaches to it. The 
project is of the highest altruism on the 
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sion of the French language throughout 
the world. 

Upon the initiative of a central com- 
mittee in Paris, there has been organized 
a federation of literary clubs from Indo- 
China to Peru, and from St. Petersburg 
to Chicago, all affiliated to what is now 
the Alliance Francaise. Under the aus- 
pices of the Alliance, distinguished men 
of letters are sent every year on distant 
lecture tours to keep alive the interest in 
French letters and the French language 
in the hearts of Hindoos, Malays, Bra- 
zilians, Turks and Americans. In the 
United States alone, the Alliance counts 
some sixty branches, some of them num- 
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part of France and in keeping with her 
policy of spreading her prestige through 
art and letters, rather than through com- 
merce. While England and Germany 
have been covering the world with a net- 
work of trade agencies and sending 
broadcast an army of commercial travel- 
lers, France has been centering her ef- 
forts upon spreading the knowledge of 
her literature and language. The adding 
of art to the National curriculum is new 
.and the experiment with the Museum of 
French Art in New York is the first of 
its kind, but as long ago as 1900 France 
had embarked on the systematic expan- 


bering upwards of five hundred members. 
It was as the fruit of a visit to these 
branches two years ago of Mr. Marcel 
Poete, Inspector of Historical Works of 
Paris and Curator of the Paris Histori- 
cal Society’s library, that the Museum of 
French Art in New York was organized. 
Mr. Poete in his capacity of official lec- 
turer of the Alliance, came into very close 
personal relations with the leaders of the 
Alliance movement іп this country, 
Messrs. McDougall Hawkes in New York 
and J. Leroy White in Baltimore, and 
with them conceived the idea of extend- 
ing the work of propaganda of the Alli- 
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ance so as to include in its field French 
art in all its many and varied manifesta- 
tions. Messrs. Hawkes and White going 
to Paris took up the matter with such 
men as Rodin, the Sculptor; Raymond 
Poincare, the present French Premiere; 
Gabriel Hanoteaux, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and a member of the 
French Academy ; and with the Director 
of the Beaux Arts and National Mu- 
seums, and at a meeting held at the Min- 
istry of Fine Arts the project for the 
Museum of French Art in New York 
was formerly launched. 

The Museum more than justifies its ex- 
istence by the widespread sympathy with 
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France and French ideals prevalent in 
this country since the days of La Salle, 
Champlain, and the early French explor- 
ers. The map of the United States still 
bears witness to the fact that the valley 
of the Mississippi, and all eastern Can- 
ada, was once French country, adminis- 
tered under the laws of France and flour- 
ishing under the fleur-de-lys or the tri- 
color. St. Louis was named after the 
French King, New Orleans after the old 
capital of Joan of Arc, and Fond-du-lac, 
Sault-Ste-Marie, and Baton-Rouge, keep 


green the memory of the French coureurs 


des bois of the XVIIth and XVIIIth cen- 
turies. At the critical period in our his- 
tory the French again command our sym- 
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pathy and gratitude. The battlefields of 
the Revolutionary War are harrowed 
with the best blood of France spilled dis- 
interestedly in defence of a cause es- 
poused through chivalry and high ideals 
only. Lafayette and De Grasse and 
Major Armand, who at home was Mar- 
quis de la Rouerie and more royalist 
than the king, will live forever in the 
history of both France and the United 
States, and when Napoleon, facing defi- 
nite exile, looked for a friendly shore 
upon which to end his days, it was in 
America he fixed his longing. 

For more than a century there has 
been a current of French thought run- 
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ning through our social life. Our national 
capitol at Washington is the work of a 
French engineer and architect, and the 
symbol of liberty that lights the way 
into New York harbor is the gift of the 
French people. Today our greatest en- 
gineering accomplishment, the Panama 
Canal, is the fulfillment of a French 
ideal, and French is the language of our 
diplomacy. 

Under the auspices of the Alliance 
Francaise an exchange of professors has 
been begun between the Sorbonne in 
Paris and Harvard and Columbia on this 
side. Independently of this movement 
of intellectual "rapprochement," Ameri- 
can students of architecture for more 
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than a generation have followed the 
courses of the Beaux Arts, and some of 
our best architects of todav make grate- 
ful acknowledgment to France for the 
knowledge absorbed bv them there. 

What more natural, therefore, that 
when the leaders of the Alliance Fran- 
caise movement broached the subject of 
extending the work of the Alliance so as 
to include art, the responses should have 
come first from American architects im- 
bued with ideas taught in the great 
French architectural school. 

Alreadv, although the French Insti- 
tute and Museum is but a few months 
old, it numbers among its adult support- 
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Among the active officers are Rav- 
mond Poincare, the present French Pre- 
miere; Cormon, President of the Acad- 
emv of Fine Arts; Marcel Poete, Libra- 
rian of the Citv of Paris; Laloux, Presi- 
dent of the Societv of French Artists, 
and the Directors of the Louvre, Lux- 
embourg, Versailles and Arts Decoratifs 
museums. In addition, the list of spon- 
sors contains the names of Paul Des- 
chanel and Ernest Lavisse of the French 
Academv; Boutroux, Homolle, Lerov- 
Beaulieu, Liard,  Criset, Diehl, Es- 
mein, Jullian, Levasseur, Perrier, Rein- . 
ach, of the Institut de France; Humbert, 
Neriot, Collin, St. Marceaux, Pascal, 
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ers, some of the best known among them, 
Thomas Hastings, Whitney Warren, S. 
Breck Trowbridge, ]. Н. Freedlander, 
Lloyd Warren, Charles T. Mathews, etc. 

'In other fields of art, J. W. Alexan- 
der, Edward Tuck, Otto Kahn, Dr. 
George F. Kunz, Albert Herter. 
Thomas Hughes Kellv and W. B. Os- 
good Field have accepted to act as trus- 
tees or on committees. In France the 
patronage is even more brilliant. The 
honorarv presidents include the Minis- 
ter of Fine Arts and Public Instruction, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Un- 
der Secretarv of State, the French and 
American Ambassadors, Rodin and 
Hanotaux. 


Mercie, Waltner, Vernon, of the Beaux 


Arts; Bourgeois, De Selves, Couyba, 
former Cabinet members; Hughes, La 
Roux, Gaston Deschamps, Adolphe 


Brisson, Funck-Brentano, and a score of 
lesser personalities in the world of art 
and letters. 

As will be seen, the s of offi- 
cialdom as exemplified in the persons of 
Cabinet Ministers, academicians and 
museum directors guarantees the co-op- 
eration not only of the French artistic 
world, but of the Government as well. 

The experiment will prove interesting 
from more than one point of view. An 
exhibition of Francois I or Henri II 
furniture, let us say, made up of objects 
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loaned by France, could be supplemented 
here by pieces of the same period now 
in the possession of American collectors. 
There is no doubt that men like J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, W. A. Clarke, Benjamin 
Altman, Henry C. Frick, Andrew Car- 
negie, Harold McCormick, Rodman 
Wanamaker, T. E. H. Curtis, of Plain- 
field, and other wealthy patrons of the 
fine arts would gladly loan their treas- 
ures to round out such an exhibit. On 
the other hand, when the Louvre ac- 
quires a new collection like the Chau- 
_ chard collection, for instance, concur- 
rently with the placing on view of the 
units of this collection in Paris, the Mu- 
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the title of Benefactor. Members con- 
tributing $1,000 become Founders, and 
members contributing $100 acquire mem- 
bership for life. 

The initial effort of the Museum of 
French Art in New York shows that a 
high standard is to be followed. 

The prints, which were personally col- 
lected for the exhibit by Mr. Poete, per- 
mitted an imaginary reconstruction of 
the French capital as it was, as far back 
as 1600. Since the earliest official plan 
of the city to be preserved bears the 
date 1550, it will be seen that the collec- 
tion possesses, besides its artistic value 
an historical and documentary value far 
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seum here would display a full set of 
photographs and casts, thus presenting 
a graphic picture of the éxhibit for the 
gratification of its afficionados іп New 
York. 

The prospect 1s a very alluring one 
and it is hoped that the open-handedness 
of American art lovers will make it real- 
izable on a scale in keeping with the 
munificence of the French Government, 
which already has donated funds for 
the maintenance of the association in 
Paris. 

No revenue accruing to the association 
here, either from its exhibitions or lec- 
tures, a graded membership has been de- 
signed from which a measure of income 
is to be derived. Upon payment of an 
endowment of $5,000 a member acquires 


above anything placed upon exhibition 
here in many years. 

The Paris revealed by the engravings, 
etchings and lithographs displayed was 
not the gorgeous and bespangled Ville 
Lumiere of the present day. The Paris 
of the Grands Boulevards and of the 
Place de l'Opera, of the Rue de la Paix 
and the Champs Elysees, of that entire 
festive region to which all good Ameri- 
cans are said to journey when they die, 
dates back to the time of Napoleon III 
of much maligned memory. Before him, 
the streets of Paris were as the tortuous 
and narrow alleys of ancient Boston, 
only more so. Visitors to the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900 who remembered the 
staff and stucco and papier mache recon- 
struction of the Rue Saint-Antoine in 
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the “Vieux Paris"—a side-show attrac- 
tion on the “Pike”—were given an op- 
portunity to complete the picture by 
study of the views of these character- 
istic sections of Paris at three different 
epochs. 

For purposes of easier identification, 
Mr. Poete grouped the prints portraying 
the aspects of the capital into three di- 
visions—the left bank of the Seine, the 
right bank and the small island between. 
where the Paris of the twelfth century 
was confined. Thanks to this systematic 
arrangement, lovers of French literature 
and history were able to set down 
among their proper surroundings the 
more or less historical characters of Du- 
mas and Balzac and picture the stage 
setting against which the heroes of the 
French Revolution and of the Napo- 
leonic era disported themselves. 

The pieces on exhibition number 
nearly 500, some of them, from an an- 
tiquarian point of view, priceless. 
Among the engravings were works by 
Marot, Aveliue, Israel Silvestre (1658), 
Meryon, Chocarne, Thomas Girting, 
Rigaud, Perelle, Berthault, Nee, Mari- 
ette, Manesson-Malet, Chastillon, Probst, 
Variu, Ramsomette, Devilliers, Trimolet 
and Leguay. 

The lithographs were signed with 
such names as Raffet, Bachelier, Gavard, 
Schotter-Boys, Hinely, Langlume, Molle, 
Fugelmann and Delpech, while the etch- 
ers were represented by Flameng, Mar- 
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баі, Greux, Delauney and Mitchell. 
Among the subjects depicted were the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, showing the 
then wooden bridge connecting the city 
with the left bank of the river; the Pont- 
Neuf, or new bridge, built in the six- 
teenth century and encumbered with 
shops; the Saint Antoine gate, with the 
Bastille showing in the distance; the 
Louvre ás it was, with one of the tow- 
ers of Charles V (fourteenth century) 
marking the end of the right wing; the 
Place Vendome, then called the Place 
Louis le Grand, with the statue of Louis 
XIV where the Napoleonic column now 
stands; the dungeon of the Temple, 
where Louis XVI was emprisoned 
prior to his execution; the Montmartre 
hill, crowned with windmills, and a view 
of the Arc de Triomphe on the day of 
the arrival from St. Helena of the ashes 
of Napoleon. ፡ 

In order to lend more distinction to 
the exhibits, or more particularly to the 
inauguration of the Museum of French 
Art in New York, the members of the 
French delegation to the Champlain ter- 
centenary attended the opening in a body 
and gave assurance of the hearty co- 
operation of France and of the French 
artistic societies and organizations in the 
work of the Museum in New York. 


' Coming from the lips of such men as 


Gabriel Hanotaux and President Cor- 
mon of the Beaux Arts, these assur- 
ances speak volumes. 
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IAN, SAVANNAH,CA ~ FIRST PRES 
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PARK STREET. 
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WE WERE NATURALLY, ACCUSTOMED to 
think of Savannah as being a verv old 
citv but it was in fact settled onlv in 
1733, and for manv vears developed 
slowly, and the very interesting old 
houses for which Savannah is like 
Charlestown, famous, date from the 
early part of the nineteenth century. The 
excellence of much of the work in Sa- 
vannah may be attributed to the fact that 
a well trained English architect named 
Jay was in practice there from about the 
year 1800, and was the designer not only 
of a number of most interesting houses, 
but also of the Telfair Art Gallery and 
possibly of the Independent Presbv- 
terian Church. The building illustrated 
in this article is a reproduction to meas- 
urement of the original building which 
was burned some years since, and though 
this building is of white marble the spirit 
and proportions are very clearly those of 
the older wood building. The spire is 
of wood above the tower, and seems one 
of the best designed of all the older 
ones; both in the method of transition 
from the square to the octagon and also 
in the proportions of each story. The 
window treatment is distinctly not the 


usual type of Colonial work, but suggests 
rather the Gothic method of subdivision. 
Judged from the photograph the struc- 
ture would appear to be of the ordinary 
plan with the relations of the length to 
breadth about as three to two; but the 
building is actually a square with the 
porch and tower added; and the interior 
is covered by a flat dome carried on four 
columns, with galleries around three 
sides and the pulpit on the fourth. Cer- 


tain of the details of the interior are a 


departure from what was then recoga 


nized practice, notably the full entabla- 


ture between the capitols of the columns 
and the cornice forming the lower part 
of the dome; and the placing of the 
pulpit directly against a window. The 
treatment of the pulpit is itself a most 
agreeable piece of work, and the window 
against which it is placed is framed by 
a light column on either side, again with 
full entablature and a well: designed 
architrave against the wall. The 
church is to Georgia what St. Michaels 
із to South Carolina. and St. Patils 
Chapel to New York, and its architec- 
ture is certainly worthy of its repu- 
tation. 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Newark, М. J. 


WHILE THERE WERE RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
held in the state of New Jersey before 
the congregation of the First Presby- 
terian Church was organized, this was 


the first definite and fixed religious or- 
ganization in the state. The early mem- 
bers of the congregation were New Eng- 
landers, coming. І believe from Bran- 
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EARLY AMERICAN CHURCHES. 


ford, Conn. The first minister was one 
Abraham Pierson, a Scotchman, and the 
first of these successive church edifices 
for the congregation was built in the 
years 1663-1665. This original church 
was stockaded and was used as a sort of 
fort for defense against Indian attacks. 
The second building was erected in 1746, 
and the third and present building in 
1787. As was the case with many of the 
churches built about this time, some of 
the timbers of the earlier edifice were 
incorporated into the later structure; and 
with the natural tendency to exaggerate 
age the date of construction of the 
earlier church is occasionally given as 
being that of the present building. The 
best data at hand however gives 1787 as 


t 
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the year in which the building was begun 


-although the “Georgian Period” іп a 


footnote gives it as 1774. While the 
church records are very full as to the 
ministers throughout the church history, 
and give in detail the contributions re- 
ceived, they are absolutely silent as to 
the designer and I have been unable to 
find any light on the subject. Its history 
has been uneventful, the principal occur- 
ence'being the foundation of Princeton 
University within the walls of the former 
building. The present structure: 15 a 
plain stone building with a stone tower 
and a wooden spire, with an interior 
more than usually elaborate, and some 
verv excellent architecture injured by too 
much painting of the decorated portions. 


THE PARK STREET CHURCH 


Boston, Mass. 


THE MosT IMPRESSIVE of all the old 
Boston Churches is unquestionably the 
Park Street Church, both by reason of its 
size, and of its location on a plot some- 
what elevated above the general level and 
at a very conspicuous point. 
ent structure was built in 1809, and was 
designed by one Peter Banner, and 15 so 
far as I know the only piece of work 
attributed to him. Its design 15 not that 
of the classic revival which we would 
naturallp expect at that time, but was 
very strongly reminiscent of the earlier 
Colonial work, especially in the slimness 
of the orders, and the lightness of the 
detail. 
several parts, the building is as a whole 
rather clumsy and confused, the problem 
of dropping the facade below the main 
level of the church being evidently too 
much for the designer. One does not 
feel either that the scale of the quarter 
circle porches or whatever they may be, 
between the tower and the body of the 
building is correct; they should have 
been either much larger or much smaller. 
The facade is certainly unique among 
American churches both in the interpo- 


The pres- ' 


In spite of the delicacy of its 


sitions of the members just spoken of, 
and in the treatment of the intersection 
of the main ridge with the tower, which 
is very crudely handled, the main cor- 
nice returning into a window. The best 


features of the exterior” are without 


doubt the entrance doorway and the Pal- 
ladian windows above which are charm- 
ing pieces of detail and together consti- 
tute an admirable architectural motif. 
Unlike the exterior, the interior is very 
strongly tinged with Greek color, but it 
is only half understood and distinctly 
amateurish. While the building is both 
too important and too well known to be 
omitted from any series which endeavors 
to cover the general field of early Ameri- 
can Churches, it is perhaps one of the 
least excellent of them all because the 
unpretentious and straightforward de- 
sign characteristic of most of our early 
work has here been superseded by an 
attempt at display beyond the ability of 
the designer; and even so it is far bet- 
ter designed than nine-tenths of the 
modern churches in which their archi- 
tects have endeavored to instill the 
Colonial feeling. 
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TRINITY CHURCH 


Newport, R. I. 


Or THE DOZEN BEST KNOWN CIIURCHES 
in America, Trinity Church, Newport, is 
certainly one, and its congregation has a 
long and honored history. The tower is 
a most excellent piece of architecture, 
but the balance of the building is plain— 
almost barnlike—and the interior is not 
entirely agreeable. It was erected in 
1726, and was sawn in two, the back 
moved out and the space between filled 
in to conform with the older portions 
in 1762, but there has otherwise been no 
‘change in its construction; and as long 
as Newport continues to be a fashion- 
able watering place it will probably be 
conserved as a sort of monumental bric- 
a-brac by its congregation. Its design 
often is attributed to Sir Christopher 
Wren, but without apparent reason ; and 
certainly the building is itself evidence 
that this was not the case, the tower, 
(the only piece of design) beine ex- 


work. The tower is of a type not un- 
common in New England and is perhaps 
the loveliest example of the square 
stepped variety extant, its only rival be- 
ing the North Church in Boston. The 
interior is one of the few cases in which 
two orders are superimposed and the 
only one in which square columns were 
used. 

The general effect is interesting al- 
though not very dignified, and the super- 
fluity of vaulting in the ceiling is restless 
and disturbed, especially when one con- 
siders the fact that the building is so ob- 
viously frame; our Colonial architects did 
a good many things that we would never 
dare to do; and got away with them, but 
this is not one of the successful innova- 
tions. Of the different portions of the 
interior the pulpit canopy and the can- 
delabra are perhaps the most interesting 
and the old square pews still remain in 
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'The reportepf the com- 


mittee, appointed by 

Borough President Мс- 

IMPROVING > Aneny, to suggest 
NE LE ear f improving 
AVENUE. "M о ፈጀ. 
Fifth Avenue, New 

York, is of much more 

lhan local interest. 


Some papers. have referred to the committee 
.as having 'for its purpose the preparation 
of plans whieh wou!d make Fifth Avenue 
the handsomest street in the world. The 
committee at once disclaims any such ex- 
pectation. It says that below Fifty-ninta 
Street the time has already passed when 
there сап be a hope of making it the equal 
of splendid avenues in Europe. It believes, 
however, that the avenue's present dignity 
ean be maintained, and even increased, and 
that it may be saved from becoming ''another 
and cheaper Broadway." To this end, one 
of the most important suggestions, and per- 
haps the one of most widespread interest, 
is that with reference to a restriction of 
building height. The committee suggests 
that legislation be asked to give the Board 
of Estimate authority to limit the cornice 
line of all buildings on the avenue, and even 
а certain distance. off the avenue on the 
side streets, to а height of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet from the curb, the build- 
ings being then allowed to go up twenty- 
five additional feet in a receding mansard. 
This would make the building height limit 
one hundred and fifty feet. The University 
Club now rises one hundred and twenty-eight 
feet; Sherry's rises one hundred and sixty- 
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two feet. Thus the ‘suggestion, though not 
considered ideal by the committee, is be- 
lieved to be a' satisfactory and practical com- 
promise which, while fair to the property 
owners, will prevent the avenue from be- 
coming a canyon. The committee suggests 
that after this restriction has been secured, 
a requirement of “uniformity in the skyliné 
and perhaps the - facadès” might follow: 
Other recommendations of very general in- 
terest are that the Board of Estimate shall 
pass a resolution forbidding the establish- 
ment on the avenue of any “sweatshop, ог 
manufactory of dry goods: or wearing ap- 
parel;” that isles- "of safety shall be con- 
structed at" the ' ‘crossings of the busiest 
streets, and, that stands for waiting cabs 
shall be established | in ‘connection’ with these 
isles of safety. These cab stands the com- 
mittee believes will do. much to lessen the 
congestion Of. ‘traffic , on the streets, and 
should even..result in B. reduction of cab 
fares. Local suggestions of „special interest 
аге that the. avenue he, widened between 
Fourteenth Street and Twentv- third; that 
Madison Square be replanned; that trees be 
planted on both.sides of the street in front 
of the Public. Librarv апа of the Cathedral; 
and on the.east side «of. the avenue the en- 
tire length of Central Park; that the Plaza 
be replanned, both for appearance sake and 
for convenienee, and that ultimately a monu- 
ment of some kind be erected at 110th Street. 
fittingly to close the vista. The members of 
the committee are: Arnold W. Brunner, 
Joseph 5. Auerbach, Edward  Holdbrook, 
George F. Kunz, Nelson E. Lewis, George T. 
Mortimer and Robert Grier Cooke. 
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In noting recently that 
a committee of English 
town planners was to be 
EHE summoned to Delhi. to 
PLANNING OF assist in planning the 

DELHI. 5 : 
new Imperial Capitol of 


India, the hope was ех- 

expressed that their 
services would be only advisory, the details 
of the plan being left to local talent. This 
hope has been realized. The committee se- 
lected, and now in India, consists of Captain 
George Swinton, the new chairman of the 
London County Council, who serves as chair- 
man of the committee; John A, Brodie, the 
City Engineer of Liverpool; and two Fellows 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
H. V. Lanchester and Edwin L. Lutyens. The 
former is secretary of the town planning 
committee of the Royal Institute and editor 
of “The Builder.” Ніз firm made Ше de- 
signs for the Cardiff Municipal Buildings and 
Law Courts. Mr. Lutyens Is consuiting 
architect for Hampstead Garden Suburb and 
was the architect appointed to prepare de- 
signs for the King Edward Memorial. The 


committee, whieh was appointed by the Sec- . 


retary of State for India, will report to the 
government of India; and the explanation 
is offered that its work will be of a general 
and preliminary nature, probably occupying 
four or five months, including the travel, 
and will involve no questions of detailed 
planning or architectural design. London 
Municipal Journal has printed the polite 
notes exchanged by the government of India 
and the Lord Mayor of Liverpool in reference 
to the temporary release of Mr. Brodie from 
his duties as city engineer. The city re- 
quired that the Indian government make its 
own arrangements with Mr. Brodie as to re- 
muneratlon and expenses, and that it refund 
to the corporation the ‘amount of his salary 
as city n for the nd of his ab- 
sence. 


Venice never exem- 
plified more convincing- 
Іу her picturesque way of 
doing things than-in the 
celebration ofthe com- 
pletion of her new cam- 
panile. The“ whole occa- 
sion, when one comes to 
tinik af it- was pleturesque, for іі was really 
nothing more or less than a glorification of 
architecture. The structure itself, serving 
no modern commercial purpose, gains its sig- 
nificance from its architectural quality, its 
architectural setting, and its architectural as- 
sociations. The fallen tower which it re- 
placed had stood for centuries, the wonder 
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of sight-seers who had journeyed from all the 
world to see the architectural ensemble of 
which it was so dominant a part. 'The very 
contributions which paid for its rebuilding 
came not only from all parts of Italy but 
from many other countries. The total sum 
amounted to 2,000,000 lire. 

It has taken nine years to rebuild the cam- 
panile, which after all is only 320 feet high, 
while in New York steel towers of 700 feet 
£o up in as many months. But between the 
beginning and the completlon of the orig- 
inal tower there passed four centuries. 'Thus 
the record isn't bad for Italy, for the new 
strueture is not only practically a replica 
of the old, but it was bullt in the ancient 
manner. It is said that to raise, only ten 
feet, the movable scaffold, which was built 
around the tower, for the bricklavers to 
stand upon, took eight men turning jack- 
serews for three hours. The only conces- 
sion to modernity in the new campanile is 
an elevator. But there was also this inter- 
esting and striking concession in the cele- 
bration: the architectural lines of the pal- 
aces which surround the square were outlined 
at night by 60,000 electric bulbs. 


The attractively Is- 
sued report of the Art 


REPORT OF Commission of the City 


NEW YORK of New York for the 
ART year of 1910 is late, as 
COMMISSION. usual, in coming froni 
the press. But the book 


is so well illnstrated that 
it is quite worth waiting for. The number of 
matters submitted to the Commission during 
the year was 134. Of these, 115 were approved 
as submitted. Twenty submissions which 
were disapproved, in whole or іп рагі, dealt 
with nineteen different structures. For eight 
of these structures amended plans were pre- 
pared, again submitted to the. Commission 
and approved. For eleven of the structures, 
the new plans had not been submitted at 
the end of the calendar year. In four in- 
stances submissions were withdrawn. The 
total number of matters acted upon was. the 
smallest since 1906, comparing with 172. In 
1909. The most interesting feature of the 
report is a series of photographs of disap- 
proved and appróved designs, and the series 
of pictures of the office of the Borough Presi- 
dent in the City Hall The first series is con- 
vineing as to the general value of the Com- 
mission's work. The report includes а; brief 
appreciation of the City Hall, with special, 
reference to the office of the Borough Presi- 
dent. The opinion is expressed that if the 
whole building's interior were restored, it 
would be so attractive that the city ' 
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would find it necessary to put up ріа- 
cards’ stating the hours during which it 
might be seen by visitors. The work of 
restoration in the Borough President’s office, 
says the report, could be made nearly perfect, 
for Mr. McComb’s original drawings for this 
room were accessible and fairly complete in 
the library of the New York Historical So- 
ciety. In addition a number of the Art Com- 
mission possessed an old print of this room 
as it was in 1831 before any alterations had 
been made. The room as restored certainly 
is very beautiful. 


When San  Francis- 
cans were asked to vote 
this spring on the ques- 


ЗАМ Е 
FRANCISCO'S tion of issuing $8,800,000 
CIVIC in bonds, for the con- 
CENTER. struction of “а new city 


hal and the acquisition 

of lands adjacent there- 
to for public buildings," they did so with an 
enthusiasm which made the affirmative vote 
ten to one. The campaign had been vigor- 
ous, and a favorable outcome was so confi- 
dently expected that the plans were all in 
readiness. Thus, as soon as the result of 
the voting: was announced, condemnation 
proceedings were started affecting the hun- 
dred and eight separate parcels of property 
which would be needed for the improve- 
ment. The terms of the competition for the 
City Hall design were also immediately ar- 
ranged by the consulting architects, John 
Galen Howard, Frederick Н. Meyer and 
John Reid, Jr. The plan places the City 
Hall on Van Ness Avenue. Directly east 
of it will be à spacious plaza, probably con- 
taining an imposing music stand. Facing 
the plaza on its south side will be the audi- 
torium which the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion Company builds at a cost of a million 
dollars, the city providing the site. Facing 
the plaza on its north side will be the Art 
Museum which is expected to.cost another 
million. East of the plaza, and thus bal- 
ancing the City Hall, there will be two 
buildings separated by a wide street with 
parking in the center. This street, which is 
Fulton, extends directly into Market Street. 
The buildings between which it passes will 
be the Public Library; for which money was 
provided by а previous bond. issue; and the 
Opera House, for which the money, esti- 
mated at a million dollars, is now being 
raised by popular subscription. Hence 
about four million dollars, in addition to the 
$8,800,000 voted for the Civic Center, will be 
spent on publie buildings to be grouped at 
the center. The general design is perfectly 
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symmetrical, the ground which the im- 
provement is to occupy has been almost un- 
built upon since the earthquake, and there 
can be little question that the final effect 
will be extremely handsome. Into the cam- 
paign which led to approval of the bond is- 
sue, the administration, under the tireless 
personal leadership of Mayor Rolph, threw 
itself with great vigor. The Chamber of 
Commerce, the labor unions, the women’s 
clubs, the League of Improvement Clubs, 
and local organizations to the member of 
four score also took action approving the 
issue. А dozen or more meetings in behalf 
of it were held every night; the mayor, in 
addition to constant speaking, wrote a series 
of articles on the subject for the newspapers; 
and when Tetrazzini—the adored of San Fran- 
ciseo—made, in Market Street, her dramatic 
farewell to California, four days before the 
election, she 1ncluded a plea to the people to 
vote for the bonds! She said that a few 
years hence she wanted to return and sing 
in the new auditorium. Аз to that struc- 
ture, the exposition directors naturally feit 
the need of the city's possessing ohe some- 
where, and there was no particular neces- 
sity for its being on the exposition grounds, 
if the land for it would be given elsewhere— 
especially on so desirable a site as the pro- 
posed Civic Center, Van Ness Avenue being 
the main approach to the exposition. 


An annual meeting of 
more than usual inter- 


PROGRESS est was that which 
OF was held a few weeks 
GARDEN CITY ago at the Carpenters’ 
MOVEMENT. Hall in London, when 


the Garden Cities and 

Town Planning Associa- 
tion met in its thirteenth annual conference. 
Sir Ralph Neville said, in the course of the 
president’s address, that the work of the 
association was not only very large and ex- 
tensive but was increasing enormously every 
year. He reminded his hearers that the as- 
sociation had grown out of a handful of 
men who surrounded Ebenezer Howard 
when he first published his book and de- 
termined, so far as their limited capacities 
went, that they would help him to realize his 
ideals. The president declared that he knew 
of no social movement which had gone for- 
ward so fast and so far as that which was 
then inaugurated. By way of proving this 
statement he reported that a new Garden 
Suburb had been undertaken during the 
year at Warsaw in Russia, under the aus- 
pices of the association; that it had been 
advising and giving assistance to a scheme 
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at Budapest; that it was now in corre- 
spondence with Barcelona, where a new as- 
sociation was being formed; that a plan was 
under consideration for sending а герге- 
sentative to the Australian Colonies; 


that inquiries had comes to the associa- 
tion from Newfoundland and from sev- 
eral parts of Canada and the United 


States; that there were letters from a dozen 
places in South Africa and from the Belgian 
Congo. As to England itself, he reported 
that no less than thirtv-seven Garden Cities 
were either in actual being or in course of 
progress at the present time. 

А motion was carried at the meeting that 
the association conduct a National Congress 
on Town Planning this summer at Cardiff 
in South Wales. The place was chosen be- 
cause of the special interest in housing. and 
the special urgency of that subject, in 
South Wales. ፡ 

In an address by Prof. Adshead, which 
was a feature of the meeting, there was an 
interesting reference to the individuality of 
cities, in which Mr. Adshead repeated the 
contrast ° which he has before drawn be- 
tween London and New York, and which 
seems to have especialy impressed him. 
Speaking of London, Mr. Adshead said: 
"Unlike Paris, she is not a city of great 
formality; nor is she, like Vienna, de- 
pendent for her interest on what may be 
described as a Monumental Modernity; nor, 
again, is she like New York, a city tre- 
mendous in scale and a miracle of ingenu- 
ity. Compared with Paris, she gains an 
advantage in the majestic scale of her river 
and in the interminable interest of her pic- 
turesque beauty. Compared with Vienna, 
She possesses in her monuments the interest 
of age and greater architectural purity; and 
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compared with New York, she possesses а, 
sequence of noble compositions altogether 
wanting and impossible in that democratic 
city. Compared with New York, 
however, London is an immense village in 
point of scale. In modern London the scale 
wil need to Бе increased. Selfridge's 
Stores (the conception of an American 
architect), compared with Harrod's, or the 
Russell Hotel, exemplifies what I mean." 


Considerable interest 
attaches to the  an- 
nouncement of the ''Eu- 


E SAN А 
а ropean Civic Tour," for 
TOUR. which the committee of 
arrangements consists 
of Frederic C. Howe 
and George В. Ford, 


who need no introduction to readers of this 
magazine, and Royal R. Miller, an experi- 
enced travel “director. There is an advisory 
board, imposing in its list of civic workers, 
and a long list of European correspondents 
who are expecting to assist in making the 
trip a success. The tour is frankly an out- 
growth of the trip conducted last year by 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. The 
party will leave New York June 27th and re- 
turn September 1st, In England it will visit 
the garden cities, will study great municipal 
undertakings—such as the docks of Liver- 
pool and various housing schemes—and in- 
teresting examples of landscape architec- 
ture. Paris, ''the dead cities" of Belgium, all 
the leading cities of Germany, and Munich 
and Vienna. There is every reason to be- 


lieve that on its return the party will give 
an impetus to municipal development in the 
United States. 
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Coneress Chicago ll... nn m Holabird & Косе... р Insert 
La salle Chicago Ш ее сл Holabird & RFoche........... e 345-54 
ы а орт с ea Holabird & Roche... ር. 368 
Multnomah, Portland, Oregon.................. Gibson & Сара е... em 604 
New Portland, Portland, Oregon............... Emil Schacht & Son............ 504 
Palace San Francisco Cal Л о  ኸ.:.: Trowbridge & Livingston....... 26 
Portland, Bortland Oregon... McKim, Mead & White......... 594 
Sherman (Chicago MM a ,Holabird & Roche.............337-44 
Houses (Country and Suburban). | 
Bremer. Dr. J. Ls, Cohasset, MOSS. Kilham & Heopkins......... W... 122 
Bristol, W. C, Portland Ore 22222277. Е C Барри care oee о. 607 
Carpenter, Е H, MitneapolistMinn....:...:... Wm М. Кепуоп............ f 508-09 
Cochran, ©. Е, Minneapolise Minne. 2227 WM M Юепуоп 2... UO TES 511 
Collier, Robt. J. Wickalnk IN. Л. Топи Russell Роре............в 561-74 
Gconley Brentis, Lake Forest И... howard Shaw 2.2 0 2.0 268 
Clark Mr, Peoria Wil eee nn, Frank Lloyd Wrigħt............ 486 
Dewey Mansion отар сот ТАБЕ ЗЕТИ ЕЕ 527 
Donaldson, Mrs. Wm., Minneapolis, Minn...... Wm. МОКепуой 2. 098 504-5 
Wien J М. Brookline Mass Е т Kilham & Hopkins............ EIU 
Finley Bungalow, Fanworth, N. Н............. Kilham & Hopkins......... E 120 
Fitz, Mrs. W. Scott, Manchester, Mass.......... Kilham & Hopkins....... УЯ 128 
Henstom SOP Portland Re LN TO 605 
елеу Mr. Oak Park, ШЕЕ Frank Lloyd Уе... m 428 
Hirsch, Mrs. >, Portland, Оте. 22202227 Edgar Lazarus .............. 606 
Hopkins 0 Dover Mass. s a Kilam & Hopkins... <... 125-27 
Korne Ела рача nn nn CEST COE cre 90, 178-9 
Kenyon, Wm M.. Minneapolis Minn. . .. Wine М поп 202720 501-3 
Law, Dr А А. Minneapolis, Мїйп............- Mm M en o e er 506-7 ' 
NeAtee Nir, Chicage Шу. у-уу ሇጥ a Frank Lloyd Wright... ... 2 434 
MeCormick, Harold F., Lake Forest, Ш......... Chas А РЕ, EOS 203-25 
Mokee. Wm. D. Bristol R. I... Kilham & HopkKins.......... k 118-19 


Montgomery, L: М, near Chicago, ТЇ... Howard пау яи 270 


y! 
TITLE AND Location. ARCHITECTS. PAGE 
Houses (Country and Suburban) (Continued). | 
Painter, Chas. Г., Newton, Mass................ Kilham & Hopkins............. 113 
Palmer, E. L., Roland Park, Md................ HO ss ZI 
решава, Carl Schultz, Mt. Kisco, М. Y........ Ludlow & Peabody............. 180-2 
Pitman, E. В. Brookline, MASS Lul Кап & Hopkins... 114 
Presidents House (Vassar), Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Rossiter & Wright.............. 517 
Redheld, Tyler, Greenwich, Conn............... ‘TANKS MOONE .................. 269 
вае. P. Ipswich, Мазз,................... Kilham & Hopkins............ 116-17 
шашка. Posdand, Oregon... ми... агт 605 
Stewart, R. A. Brookline, Мае5................ Kilham & Hopkins.............. 115 
ша TN. Portland, Огетой................... Davide ум. у... 606 
Thompson, Geo. P., Minneapolis, Minn......... NM РТ ое m 510 
Waller, E. C, River Forest, ПІ................. Frank Lloyd Wright.......... 132-33 
Eunsow, МЕ River Forest, Ш................. Frank Lloyd Wright... 5.2... ., 434 
Woodruff, Timothy, Garden City, L. 1..........2 Angust N. АП 442-43 
INSTITUTIONAL. 
асе Weademv in Коше................................................ 245, 55 
Cook County Infirmary, Oak Forest, IlI........ Holabird & Roche. ...........372:73 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS. 
New Zealand, San Francisco, Cal.......:....... Gurlett & Sonsan с к 21 
02፡9: San 1100161300), Cal. ..................... Howell & Stokes. ... Jan. Frontispiece 
LANDSCAPE DESIGNS. 
^. BS RI... Loaned by Warren H. Manning.538-45 
LIBRARIES. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass............. Lord & Hewlett ec. oos ter oss 530 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y............ Alen  С0Ї 220200. 523-25 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Мазз............. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge...... 534 
PALACES. | 
Massimo, Rome, Italy.......... о Baldassare Peruzzi .......226, 232-35 
Eum Sienna, 1Та]у..:........................ Baldassare Peruzzi ............. 229 
ате а а Rome, ау esse sisson Baldassare Beruzzi ............. 231 
Естел Bologna, ІПау....................... Baldassare Peruzzi ............. 237 
зет Davanzati, Florence, Italy... ........... as 575-90 
PORTRAITS. 
ВЕ cer Cook, New York Сийу..............-............. February Frontispiece 
| Mie, ы пеш Pond, Chicago, Il... 777777 ЕСЕ 184 
016 поне В Post New York Ciify............. аа n 137 
Eu 11115 Cram, Boston, Мав. „ааа RR RR ea nen 191 
Nir. ООУ Wagner, Vienna, Анвїта-Нипграгу................................... 487 
Ровис BUILDINGS. 
(наг City Hall, Chicago, Ш................. Holabird & Roche. . 356-62 
Cook County Court House, Chicago, Ill......... Holabird & Roche... ........ 550202 
Huntington Town Hall, Huntington, N. Y......Peabody, Wilson & Brown..... 175-7 
New Canaan Town Hall, New Canaan, Conn. ...Edgar А. Josselyn .............. 174 
New County Court House, Portland, Ore....... Whidden & Lewis.............. 599 
Oakland City Hall, Oakland, Cal.............. Palmer & Hornbostel........... 173 
Hoss Осе, Portland, Огегоп.................. Ei M адаи ое О OS 
PUBLISHING Houses. d . 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.........Frank C. Roberts & Edgar V. 
Se ele E етв 274-308 
Hearst Building, s@hicago, Ш................... J-C Green | 90 ንኸም ፓች ችል ee 406-12 
End Шу Chicago, 111.............›.»».»-.. Holabird & Roche... ces 381-83 
REREDOS. 
° ет Cathedral, St. Louis, Ме... аа аа ds ra 415 
RESIDENCES (City). 
Зісер Chicago, 11... m m Holabird & Roche.............. 377 
СИ Kee, Е boston, Мазь................. Kilham & Hopkins....... ces 123 
Rothschild, Milville N., Chicago, 1ll............Holibard & Roche.............. 375 
Rockwell, Lawrence D., Chicago, Ш............ Holabird & (ROCHE in 376 
Гү: сс, C. М. Boston, Маз5................. Kilham & Hopkins...........:.- 111 
RESTAURANTS. 
Kennelly s, New York Ciy..................... J HOO Вет Е 444 
SCHOOL HOUSES. 
Mover Haverhill, Маз5..................... Killam & Hopkins............ 102-04 
Michael Driscoll, Brookline, Mass. ............. Kilham & Норкідз.............. 107 
ТСО ТО MASS. EE аа Kilkam & Hopkins.............. 108 
Salem Ыш Salem, Mass... emm Kilham & Hopkins............ 99-101 


Shurtlift, Chelsea, "Маз55....................... Kilham & Tiopkinms........ rer.. 103 


~ м, c P » 


TITLE AND LOCATION. ARCHITECTS. PAGE. 
ScĦooL Houses (Continued). 
University, Chicago, ШЇ.............. a Holabird & Roche. то 334 
Williams, Brookline, Ма$з...'..............- ... Silham Hopkins. OMM 106-07 
SKETCHES. : 
"Culture" Monument, Vienna.. -Otto Wagner. Е. e. 495 
Proposed Summer Home for President, Denver, с 
Colorado LA II аг J. В. ВЕ... ......... № 970 
Proposed Portal of. an Imperial War Museum, 
Vienna asi ia a pm. Otto Wiener. ОООО су: 488 
University Library, Vienna...... I Otto “аспен O قف‎ О 499 
SHOPS. | 
Nos. 556-8 Fifth Avenue, New York City...... Carrére & Hastings............. 451 
No. 7 East 43rd Street, New York ais ое. Delano & Aldrich............... 453 
No. 560 Fifth Avenue, New York City........ Warren & Wetmore............. 455 
No. 16 East 56th Street, New York Citv....... Harry A. Jacobs...... P 456 
No. 716 Fifth Avenue, New York Gity a Maynicke & Frankc............. 457 
Nos. 192-4 Fifth Avenue, New York Ċitv.. .Carrére & пака. "PEL г РА 458 
No. 433 Fifth Avenue, New York City.. ‚...Наггу А. Jacobs.. ‚......460-61 
No. 548 Fifth Avenue, Ne York City... a. Carrére & Hastings. ОС NE 463 
No. 13 East 40th Street, New York Сііу....... J. H. Freedlander .............. 464 
No. 12 East 40th Street, 'New York City. eee Mann «Міс a ” эмэ 465 
No 417 Fifth Avenue, New York City......... Buckman & Fox. 466 
No. 595 Fifth Avenue New York City......... Severance & таш 22, 467 
No. 305 Madison Avenue, New York City......Henry Erkins ............. "m 468 
TELEPHONE BUILDINGS. i 
The Home, San Francisco, Cal................. Coxhead ў Coxhéad Wai 17 
Chicago Telephone Co., Chicago, Ill............ Holabird & Roche.............. 385 
THEATRES. 
Columbia; San Francisco, Cal. ee Bliss & Faville,......:: 11200 23 
Heilie Portland, Ores... e E. W. Houghton. 72 5225 M 603 
Orpheum, San Francisco, Са Landsberger & Joseph........... 22 
TowN PLANNING. : 
Civic Center Group, Seattle, Wash. ._.....- лол ИИ 164-69 
Development of a Great City. а Otto УМастег 72277297 e. 401 
VILLAS. 
Farnese, Capracola, Italy...  т ካኻ. „Baldassare Peruzzi... 778 240 
° Aurelia, Rome, Italy... е Baldassare Peruzzi ........ 20 
WAREHOUSES. : 4 
Tillman & Bendel, San Francisco, САаЇ.......... McDonald & Applegarth.....-... 21 
Simplex. Boston, Ма A Kilham & Hopkins.............. 110 
Winpows (Color). 
Church of Triel ((Siene-et- Oise) m DEA фас 000 DODD в ON REOS абе с 138 
Abbey of 13:5. о e ም ”ሞፇዋሚሽሻ ደ... ን = 141, 144 
Church of Saint-Saens ........ ae Ж ЙК Уон ысу к, "ን ር M uo 143 
Cemetery Chapel, ፲)ዕ፣ርከር5፤ርር06 . .......እ፡... is B Жо ЭЭР сна. 40 


Church of the Ascension (New Vork City M MEE coe ОТА : 150 


з, Ээ E 
ARCHITECTS REPRESENTED. 
ARCHITECTS. Home OFFICE. 
Baan, Augustus М.................. New York City TT 442, pe 
Alien & (015. ................ Boston, Mass 4 20 523-525 
асе & Нїїї.................... Portland, Ore... o NM 602 
етос, B  .... «ሠ... Denver, Colo ЕВА 272 
шаша Ше...................... Зап Francisco, Cal. m S 17115, 23 24 
. colon LOSS 2 252, 255 
eleman & Ёох\.................... New York City... 
итоат & Со. D. Н............... Chicago: MI... 
Carrére & Hastings Ju on ы PUR ША Mork Gi заа 451, 458, 463 
cak, | ...................... New York City oss ds February Frontispiec 
босай & Coxhead................, San Francisco Mo Mec: 17 j e 
бап Ralph А4ат5................. Boston, Мазз........... 191 
Codey & SQ@DS...................... San Francisco, Cal...... 21 
Нэт. ae a San Francisco, Cal... 10, 16 
Delano & AI ................... New York Cily 453 
Doyle 8 rawon e Portland Ore SS 594 
Edkims, Ге гу... .................... New Мо 468 
нг, Wilbon езана аа аси нас эн Philadelphia Pa........ 608 
Ш 1111 Au ооо о пони Зап Francisco, Cal...... 11 
Freedlander, J. HE MR... New York City.........464 
Gibson & Cahill, e usus Portland, Оге.......... 602 ዕ 
НИ? Eas en emm New York Су... 596 
Hering, Oswald Cana ____......... New York City а 441 
9096) LEWIS ...........»›....».... San Francisco Cal a 3 
Holabird & Roche.................. Chicago, И... Ep. 9155129 ON 65] 
b 372, 373, 375-79, 381-388 
Шин п, ME. ላኛ:..........:.........» Seattle, Washa ] 
Howells & Stokes. а... Nen York Ci а January Frontispiece 
Jacobs, Masry Allan................New York City......... +56. 460, 461 
Possen & АрБой................... Pittsburgh, Pa...........May Frontispiece 
essen, Bear А.................. New York City n 174 
Lenon, William М................. Minneapolis, Minn...... 501-511 
Kolham, George М .................. San Francisco, Cal...... 25 
Ват & Норкіпс................. Boston, Mass...........99-110 
Landsberger & Joseph.............. San Francisco, Cal...... 22 
ШЕ ቲ 1 ከ ስህ: ስ) С................... Portland. Ones. eec 591, 604 
locum. Damo (O Portland, Ores. ne 599 
Lord & Hewlett. ................... New York City 0 530 
Ludlow & Valentine................. .New York City......... 180-182 
MacDonald & Applegarth........... San Francisco, 212 7, 21 
Eu McNeill .................. New York City.. . 465 
уе € Framke.......,........ New York City... 457 
McKim, Mead & White............. New York City.. 25592 
Meyer, Frederick Н................ „Зап Francisco, Cal...... б 
EN uw ага. ..................... 'San Francisco, Cal... =- 19 
Miller, Damei ...................... Portland, Ое. 604 
Noone ап Е ener Greenwich, Conn........ 269 
Moose Wim CERE TETTE „San Francisco, Cal......10 
iS, Benj. УУ 71 ee Мех York City......... 595 
ህን ከከ. Harry J.................. Nei York City......... 444 
amer Bdward L. Jr.............. Baltimore, Md:...... 271 
Palmer & Hornbostell............... New York City... 173 
Ranker, Thomas $ Вісе............. Boston; \Га5........... 641-42 
Peabody CS 1 በ1. .:.:.:.«-5.... Boston, Mass........... 528 
Peabody, Wilson & Brown.......... New York Gaby. oS 175-177 
Peruzzi, balsa оо ното еее ер ê 226, 229, 231-238, 240, 241 
Рене, John and Henry Kirby....... New Work City ን 273 
Menen & Гаспап................... New York City... 2.520 
PIES, Aaa San Francisco, Cal.... °. 18 
Pinta, Clans. А.................-.... New York ЕУ Ер.. 203-225 
ра 1 _...................... san Mrancisco, Cal...... 
fond Tine К -.............-.---. Chiecaeo TT. ia 84 
Rope Тоби Russell. ааа... New York City... ...... 561-74 
HOSE George Eo .................; New York Сиу......... 2 
Portland, Ore... 5 


Rappins, EC 
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ARCHITECTS. Home OFFICE. PAGE Хо, 
Reid Brothers аа анна San Francisco Cal i 516, 518 
Renwick, шт 2 New Xor 77777 595, 600 
Та ОПА a ets з». соз. New МОО 35 531 
Ropers БӨМ 0972) оо 22200127 Philadelphia Ра 77, 274-308 
Rossiter АЎ ЧЕ. ыа аа Меи Су. Е 517 
otel & e s.) з Boston, Mass... 534 
Seltacit ЁШИЙ 0. 2009 Poxtland®@re. ... w 592 
сазе ші А 2278 ROStONMMNIaSS. ..... E 512, 533, 536 
Scott, G. Gilbert....... sao. Liverpool, Eng........ ‚29-41, 43 . Я 
Seelen ОРОГ, Vi. cc cas carne eee Binladelphia, Ба... 277 274, 276-288, 290-92, 294, 296- ' 
305, 307- 8, 406, 409-12 
Severance $ Schuman.......... W. New York City.... 7 467 | 
Shaw. Howard ........:........ 52 Chie во, Il......... 8 268, 270 
Shepley, Rutan & 668065 ос Boston, Mass..........- 521, 522 
Spencer & Powers............ Ж О Chicago, ШИ... Ж 613-15 
Sullivan, Louis Hi. TER M Chicago; ШЕ........ № 44, 46, 47, 49-56 
Tracy, Swartwout & Litchfield. .... .. New York Citv......... 183 
Trowbridge & Livingston........... Мех York City E 26, 172 
Wagner Otto ver t EET Vienna, Austria-Hung...487-489, 491, 496-499 
Warren & Wetmore... К. New. York City. .... m 455 
Whidden & Лбеміз 22222227 Portland, Ore. 5 
Wiliam aD. [.....: ያቄ ን ም. .- Portland Опе 2. 
аец N. !.....:ዥ .. ....... san Francisco, Cal... Im 20 
Мене Frank Lloyd... ...... Chicago. Illa ссөөсөөөөс 428, 430-434 


